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• COVER 

The  grim  business  of  examin- 
ations is  behind  us  and  we 
can  now  inspect  the  horrible 
pictures  at  left  and  below 
with  more  satisfaction  than 
fear.  In  retrospect  the  hys- 
terical wee-hours  cramming 
seems  just  a bit  silly,  and  the 
yawning  recesses  of  the  exam 
room  seats  make  us  think 
more  of  rest  than  of  mortal 
combat  with  paper  and  ink. 
And  that’s  as  it  should  be — 
rest  to  the  weary.  What’s  a 
chair  for,  anyhow? 

• NOT  JERSEY  CITY 

The  perennial  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Socialist 
party,  Mr.  Norman  Thomas, 
is  scheduled  to  speak  at  Le- 
high sometime  next  semester. 
Good-looking  scholarly  Mr. 
Thomas  will  be  Lehigh’s 
guest  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  International  Relations 
Club  and  the  Student  Con- 
cert Lecture  Series  Commit- 
tee. 

It’s  pretty  well  settled 
now,  but  it  wasn’t  done  with- 
out a behind  the  scenes  strug- 

over,  please 

Stan  Guggenheim 


GREYHOUND 

Swift,  graceful,  and  remarka- 
bly wise.  Ancient  Egyptian  and 
Greek  royalty  stamped  him  as 
a symbol  of  aristocracy.  Dis- 
tinguished lines  and  proud 
bearing  can  be  found  on 
Egyptian  carvings  dating  to 
3500  B.  C.  Racing  has  made 
this  breed  popular  in  the  U.S. 


IT’S  thrilling  to  watch  the  flashing  greyhound  in  full  flight. 

But  it’s  important  to  note  that  when  the  race  is  over  he 
rests  — as  the  greyhound  above  is  doing  now.  Though  the 
dog’s  highly  keyed  nervous  system  closely  resembles  our  own, 
the  dog  relaxes  instinctively ! Life  as  it  is  today  leads  us  to 
ignore  fatigued  nerves.We  carry  on  despite  increasing  tension, 
strain.  Be  kind  to  your  nerves  if  you  want  them  to  be  kind  to 
you.  Pause  a while,  now  and  then.  LET  UP — LIGHT  UP  A 
CAMEL!  Let  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  Camel’s  mild,  ripe 
tobaccos  help  you  take  life  more  calmly,  pleasantly,  profitably ! 

These  busy,  happy  folks  give  their  nerves  a 
chance — they  "Let  up  — Light  up  a CameP^ 


A SOUND  ENGINEER  controls  the  complicated 
equipment  which  puts  a radio  program 
"on  the  air.’’  You’ll  find  many  a Camel 
smoker  in  this  nerve-straining  profession. 


Smoke  6 packs  of 
Camels  and  find 
out  why  they  are 
the  LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 


SALESMAN  JOHN  K.  SPEER  finds  Cam- 
els good  partners  in  his  business. 
"On  my  job,  I can’t  afford  tense 
nerves,”  says  Mr.  Speer,  "so  I ease 
nerve  strain  often.  I let  up  and  light 
up  a Camel.  A pause  and  a Camel 
gives  me  a swell  sense  of  well-being.” 


X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  Audrey  D.  Covert 
says:  "My  work  requires  great  con- 
centration. Naturally,  it’s  a strain 
on  the  nerves.  My  simple,  pleasant 
method  for  avoiding  ragged,  upset 
nerves  is  to  rest  now  and  then, 
and  let  up  and  light  up  a Camel.” 


— that  tobacco  is  remarkably  sensitive  to  mois- 
ture? That  at  one  stage,  practically  all  the  mois- 
ture is  removed  from  cigarette  tobacco,  and  just 
the  proper  amount  restored  for  manufacturing 
purposes?  That  there  are  more  than  40  huge  air- 
conditioning  machines  where  Camels  are  made? 
Camel  spends  millions  to  preserve  the  mildness 
and  richness  of  finer,  more  expensive  tobaccos. 


Copyright,  1938,  ll.  J.  Koy/ioUls  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


LIGHT  UP  A CAMEL 


Smokers  find  Camel’s  Costlier  Tobaccos  are  SOOTHING  TO  THE  NERVES 
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PASSING  I 

gle.  Inside  dope  is  that  when  the  announcement  was 
made  in  the  B.  W.,  President  Williams  began  to  get 
griping  letters  from  alumni  and  others  protesting  the 
scheduled  address.  Finally  the  President  informed  the 
faculty  committee  that  University  funds  could  not  be 
used  to  bring  Mr.  Thomas  to  Lehigh.  President  Williams 
did  feel,  however,  that  Mr.  Thomas  should  have  the 
right  to  speak  at  Lehigh  if  the  students  wanted  him,  and 
that  he  might  be  brought  here  on  student  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Student  Concert-Lecture  Committee,  hav- 
ing some  money  left  over,  voted  the  necessary  amount 
for  that  purpose. 

Being  President  of  a university  is  a hard  job.  You  can’t 
please  everybody.  President  Williams  deserves  the  thanks 
and  respect  of  the  student  body  and  faculty  for  refusing 
to  do  what  he  was  probably  urged  to  do  by  high  Univer- 
sity powers — completely  ban  Thomas  from  the  campus. 
Lehigh  is  not  yet  Jersey  City. 

It  is  a significant  sidelight  on  the  affair  that  the  returns 
of  last  year’s  student  Concert-Lecture  Committee  poll 
rated  Thomas  as  one  of  the  three  men  Lehigh  would  most 
like  to  hear.  The  other  two  were  Edwin  C.  “The  Human 
Side”  Hill  and  Heywood  “Bleeding  Heart”  Broun. 

• A.  S.  U.  IMPASSE 

Not  so  encouraging  to  believers  in  democracy  on  the  cam- 
pus are  the  diletory  tactics  of  the  Committee  on  Student 
Activities  in  regard  to  the  petition  of  over  thirty  students 
for  the  recognition  of  a Lehigh  chapter  of  the  American 
Student  Union.  Action  by  the  Committee  on  this  petition 
has  been  hanging  fire  since  last  May  when  the  document 
was  first  presented. 

Reasons  given  by  the  Committee  for  the  seven  months 
delay  include:  alleged  insufficient  student  interest,  the 
fact  that  not  all  the  men  who  signed  the  last  (second) 
petition  had  read  the  constitution,  and  because  the  A.  S. 
U.  is  (as  Dean  Congdon  puts  it)  an  “activities  group.” 

The  question  of  student  interest  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  over  50  students  have  signified  their  interest  by 
signing  the  petitions  and  by  the  fact  that  both  the  B.  & W. 
and  the  Review  have  come  out  editorially  for  favorable 
action  by  the  committee.  It  is  true  that  not  all  the  men 
who  signed  the  second  petition  had  read  the  constitution, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  knew  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  group  when  they  signed.  The  second  petition  was 
circulated  because  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  a com- 
mittee member  for  the  delay  was  that  a number  of  the 
signers  of  the  first  petition  had  graduated.  The  second 
petition  was  circulated  during  the  two  days  proceeding 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Activities  Committee  as  an  answer 
to  this  objection,  and  there  was  no  time  for  the  signers  to 
read  through  the  many  pages  constituting  the  ASU  con- 
stitution and  program. 

The  ASU  is  an  “activities  group”  in  that  it  believes  that 
study  and  discussion  of  social  issues  can  only  be  of  value 
if  they  are  implemented  and  put  into  effect  by  social  ac- 
tion. This  is  a positive  philosophy  of  social  idealism.  The 
opposite  view,  as  expressed  by  Dean  Congdon,  is  that  the 
student  in  college  should  stick  to  his  books  and  slowly 
and  passively  ripen  his  soft  head  under  the  mature  guid- 
ance of  his  professorial  betters.  This  is  a matter  of  basic 
educational  philosophy  and  a moot  point.  In  any  ca.se, 
such  a sincere  and  honest  conviction  on  the  Dean’s  side 


N REVIEW 

should  not  hamper  the  organization  of  a Lehigh  ASU  if 
there  is  an  eciually  sincere  and  honest  body  of  student 
opinion,  minority  though  it  may  be,  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  a question  of  campus  democracy.  If  a state  can- 
not tolerate  an  expressed  minority  opinion,  it  is  not  a 
democracy  but  a dictatorship.  Surely  a great  University, 


At  right  of  the  Sailor  — Our  Earl 


as  part  of  its  training  of  youth  for  citizenship,  should  be 
big  enough  and  democratic  enough  to  permit  an  expressed 
minority  opinion.  This,  especially  since  in  this  particular 
case  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  ASU  (increased,  better 
and  more  democratic  education;  more  democratic  govern- 
ment and  society)  can  hardly  meet  with  objection  from 
that  University. 

The  fact  that  the  A.  S.  U.  is  an  “activities  group”  in  it- 
self sets  no  precedent  at  Lehigh.  The  Young  Republicans 
Club  was  similarly  an  “activities  group,”  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  and  granted  campus  privileges  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  ASU,  even  more  than  the  Affair  Thomas,  is  a real 


“Hello.  Sigma  Zig  house?  I’d  like  to  speak  to  a 
man  of  action.” 


test  of  the  much  publicized  democracy  of  Lehigh  educa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  will  at  the  first  pos- 
sible opportunity  take  favorable  action  on  the  ASU  peti- 
tion. To  do  otherwise  will  cost  Lehigh  its  self-respect  and 

over,  please 
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the  allegiance  and  respect  cf  many  students,  alumni  and 
laymen. 

• SHOP  TALK 

Discov^ered — a new  poet.  On  page  8 we  print  three  poems 
of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  by  JOHN  RICHARD  POL- 
INSKY.  John  is  a freshman,  worked  for  four  years  after 
high  school  to  make  Lehigh  possible.  His  father  is  a coal 
miner,  and  John  was  born  and  raised  in  the  company 
town  of  Berenice.  He  knows  whereof  he  writes.  His  poems 
appealed  to  us  for  their  clear  penetrating  vision,  their 
authenticity,  and  their  passionate  sincerity.  Most  colle- 
giate poetry  is  cheap,  pseudo-sophisticated,  clever.  John 
brings  us  honesty  and  unaffected  lyricism.  To  him  goes 
the  Review-Pi  Delta  Epsilon  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the 
best  work  by  a new  contributor.  All  thanks  to  English 
Professor  Edgar  Riley  for  steering  the  bard  our  way  . . . 
Senior  JOHN  KELLY  works  as  bar-tender  for  Buck  Mc- 
Ginley  at  the  Fountain  Hill  Athletic  Association.  The  tap 
room  color  in  his  “Ordeal  At  Oasis”  (page  7)  is  straight 
first-hand  stuff.  Besides  being  forceful,  economical,  ex- 
pressive prose,  this  is  John’s  first  contribution  since  he 
wrote  last  year’s  most  popular  Review  feature,  “Nobody 
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There  Saw  Kelly.”  Two  shifts  in  executive  staff  have 
brought  to  the  fore  two  new  talents.  HARRY  HARCHAR 
has  taken  over  the  important  job  of  photo  editor,  and  the 
new  snap  and  brilliance  of  our  covers  is  due  to  Harry’s 
smart  trick  of  stopping  his  iris  way  down,  shooting  with 
an  oversize  flash  bulb  . . . Veteran  photo  Editor  GUG- 
GENHEIM has  resigned  the  job  due  to  pressure  of  school 
work.  His  imaginative  and  resourceful  Leica  will  con- 
tinue, however,  to  stint  for  us.  It  found  time  to  snap  the 
unusual  photo  at  lower  right  on  this  issue’s  cover  . . . 
The  other  change  is  in  the  half  term  job  of  art  editor. 
This  issue  is  sprinkled  heavily  with  gorgeous  gals  and 
pictorial  stunts  (the  foot  of  this  page)  by  DICK  GOWDY, 
new  art  editor  . . . Vine  Street-enamoured  SLATS  BER- 
NARD, ex-art  editor,  will  continue  to  draw  his  sure-lined 
and  apt  jiggers  for  our  columns  . . . LOUIS  STOUMEN  is 
editor  of  this  mag.  The  five  photographs  on  pages  14  and 
15  are  from  his  new  book  “Speech  For  The  Young.” 
Copies  of  said  historic  opus  (there’s  nothing  like  free  ad- 
veitising)  may  be  had  for  the  paltry  sum  of  three  dollars 
at  the  Supply  Bureau,  local  book  stores,  or  from  his  bus- 
iness manager  Frank  Norris  . . . Assistant  editor  HOW- 
ARD LEWIS  has  developed  a beautiful  mature,  essayish 
prose  in  his  monthly  stints.  His  “Questions  and  Answers” 
(page  3)  is  a fine  tongue-in-cheek  example. 


• POSTSCRIPT  TO  BLOW-OUT 

New  Year’s  Eve  we  had  a sort  of  Review  executive  meet- 
ing at  a swanky  apartment  in  Greenwich  Village.  Door- 
man, elevator,  modern  furniture,  et  al.  The  apartment 
belonged  to  the  sister  of  contributor  Ref  Scoblionko.  Our 
hostess  and  her  husband  had  gone  ski-ing  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  we  had  the  place  to  ourselves.  Present  were 
Associate  Editor  Weiss,  veteran  contributor  Hughes,  Ref, 
ourself.  The  Women,  and  a full  ice  box  and  glutted  wine 
cellar.  Along  about  eleven  Bob  Clark  (ex-Lehigh,  ex- 
Review  short  storyer,  now  job  hunting)  burst  in  with  a 
bottle  of  Four  Roses.  Just  before  midnight  Shining  White 
Knight  Norris  arrived  with  an  empty  bottle  and  a wild 
tale  about  driving  from  Bethlehem  to  New  York  in  one 
hour  and  fifty-one  minutes.  At  midnight  we  all  blew  tin 
horns,  kissed  the  girls,  and  threw  out  two  drunks  who 
had  drifted  in  somehow  from  the  apartment  above.  One 
of  the  girls  found  an  affection  somewhere  in  her  heart  for 
Hughes.  She  also  liked  Weiss,  and  showed  it  by  accusing 
him  of  being  a Pobble  because  he  had,  she  was  sure,  no 

I)iige  twenty,  i)le;ise 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

by  Howard  J.  Lewis 


Examinations  were  first  invented  in 
1623  by  Orpheus  Smythe,  a very  large 
man  who  was  bothered  by  dyspepsia 
and  a pair  of  false  teeth  that  were  al- 
ways falling  out.  He  always  carried  a 
black,  knobby  cane  and  would  make 
quite  a picture  as  he  strode  down  the 
streets  of  Purf tickle  in  Northern  Eng- 
land. It  was  fascinating  to  watch  him 
as  he  marched  down  the  pavement 
breaking  in  windows  with  his  cane 
and  occasionally  throwing  rocks  at  lit- 
tle children  who  were  playing  in  the 
street. 

He  was  known  throughout  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  “Pas- 
sionate Pedagogue  of  Purftickle  Par- 
ish.” It  was  commonly  whispered  in 
Purftickle  that  Smythe  had  once  been 
bitten  by  a dog  and  the  dog  died  in 
three  weeks,  but  that  story  is  false. 
The  dog  lived  only  forty-eight  hours. 
Irritated  mothers  in  the  vicinity 
would  scare  the  bejesus  out  of  their 
children  by  threatening  them  with  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Smythe,  but  the  action 
was  usually  too  cathartic  to  be  prac- 
tical. 

Each  year  in  Purftickle  parish  the 
meanest  man  of  the  year  would  be 
elected  to  instruct  the  moppets  of  the 
countryside  for  the  next  year.  Or- 
pheus Smythe  had  held  the  job  for 
thirty-five  years  now.  To  say  that 
Smythe  was  cruel  to  his  students 
would  be  unjust:  it  was  just  that  he 
was  a stern  disciplinarian.  But  the 
good  elders  became  critical  when  it 
was  discovered  that  in  the  thirty-five 
years  that  Orpheus  had  instructed  the 
Purftickle  youngsters,  there  were  only 
three  that  were  hardy  enough  to  stand 
the  gaff  up  till  the  third  form.  All  the 
rest  of  the  little  shavers  had  passed  on 
under  the  despotism  of  Mr.  Smythe. 
The  three  that  had  reached  the  third 
form  wei'e  found  horribly  mutilated 
all  tied  up  in  a burlap  bag  with  the 
initials  0.  S.  on  a little  tag.  The  ghast- 
ly murder  has  not  yet  been  solved  and 
the  six  generatons  of  Blodgetts  that 
were  sheriffs  of  the  parish  have  been 
working  on  it  without  much  results. 
One  side  of  the  Blodgett  family  says 
that  it  was  witches  while  the  other 
side  said  that  it  must  have  been  a Com- 
munist since  the  Purftickle  Plutocrat 
of  that  day  said  that  there  was  a 
stranger  in  town  with  a stubby,  black 
beard. 

And  thus  it  was  that  after  thirty- 
five  years  not  one  student  had  gradu- 
ated from  Mr.  Smythe’s  eight  grades. 
The  good  elders  started  the  first 


house-to-house  canvass  ever  known  to 
find  out  the  sentiments  of  the  parish 
folk  and  also  to  sell  little  red  tins  of 
salve.  (The  Lord  Mayor  of  Purftickle 
was  saving  up  for  a new  gavel.) 

The  results  of  the  survey  was  amaz- 
ing. The  canvassers  were  astonished 
to  find  there  wasn’t  anybody  in  Purf- 
tickle between  the  ages  of  six  and 
forty-five.  And  so  a town  meeting  was 
called.  The  situation  was  viewed  with 
alarm  by  seven  consecutive  speakers. 
The  upshot  was  that  Mr.  Smythe  was 
expressly  forbidden  to  strike  any  stu- 
dents henceforth.  Smythe  went  home 
from  the  meeting  in  a high  dudgeon 
and  beat  his  wife. 

The  new  edict  meant  that  he  would 
have  to  teach  the  eight  grades  he  was 
being  paid  for  instead  of  the  former 
one  or  two  grades.  It  meant  that  he 
would  have  to  teach  the  fifth  graders 
grammar  and  the  eighth  graders  some 
algebra.  Smythe’s  grammar  wasn’t  so 
hot,  and  he  didn’t  know  algebra  from 
Greek. 

For  three  years  he  pondered  and 
pondered  trying  to  figure  some  way  out 
of  this  devilish  situation.  Several 
healthy  young  students,  hungry  for 
knowledge  and  the  mysteries  of  gram- 
mar contained  in  the  fifth  grade 
seemed  bound  to  be  his  downfall.  Just 
two  weeks  before  the  annual  promo- 
tion, Smythe  knew  he  had  hit  upon  the 
solution  finally.  He  addressed  the  par- 
ish folk  in  a meeting  of  the  school 
board  and  asked  them  if  they  thought 
if  it  was  right  that  a student  should 
be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other without  ascertaining  if  he  were 
acqauinted  with  the  material  covered 
in  the  past  year.  The  good  people 
shook  their  heads  emphatically.  After 
the  rattle  had  died  down,  Smythe  an- 
nounced angelically  that  he  had  in- 
vented tests  to  be  given  to  each  of  his 
pupils  to  see  if  they  were  fit  to  pass  to 
another  class.  There  was  a hearty 
round  of  applause.  Smythe  had  estab- 
lished a new  and  higher  criterion  of 
education  in  Purftickle  and  had  also 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  teaching 
grammar  in  fifth  grade.  Smythe  had 
left  the  last  meeting  in  a high  dudgeon, 
but  he  left  this  one  with  a coup. 

The  test  was  not  an  easy  one.  The 
students  had  a little  difficulty  under- 
standing the  questions  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  main  trouble  was  that 
Smythe  had  given  the  same  examina- 
tion to  all  the  students.  This  made  it 
a little  tough  for  the  tykes  in  first 
form.  Besides  that,  Smythe,  in  order 


to  save  time,  had  made  all  the  tests 
carbon  copies  of  one  writing.  After 
the  fifth  copy,  the  students  had  a lot 
of  trouble  figuring  out  the  questions, 
much  less  the  answei's.  The  students 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
one  of  the  first  four  copies  reassured 
the  rest  that  they  were  just  as  well 
off  without  seeing  the  questions. 

The  results  of  the  test  showed  that 
nobody  had  passed  the  test  and  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  class  had  to 
be  demoted  one  or  more  forms.  The 
Purfticklians  celebrated  a new  era  in 
education  and  Orpheus  went  home 
and  didn’t  beat  his  wife. 

Smythe’s  brain  child,  which  was  of 
course,  the  first  examination,  netted 
him  quite  a tidy  sum  of  money,  what 
with  royalties  and  bribes  from  over- 
proud  parents.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  educational  world,  Smythe  left  the 
field  for  younger  competitors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Purftickle  Plutocrat,  Smythe 
left  the  town  and  his  wife  to  buy  up 
the  controlling  interests  in  a large  or- 
phanage. No  more  was  heard  from  him 
until  three  months  when  the  orphan- 
age burned  down,  Smythe  being  the 
only  survivor.  The  cause  of  the  fire 
was  undetermined.  Smythe  finally 
died  from  a heart  attack  as  he  was 
about  to  push  an  old  lady  sightseer 
off  the  Tower  of  London.  Heads  of 
great  technological  institutions  mourn- 
ed his  passing. 

This  first  examination  though  effi- 
cient was  very  crude.  It  wasn’t  sport- 
ing to  the  students.  During  the  Hu- 
manitarian movement  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  reform  groups  of 
students  fought  behind  barricades  un- 
til the  college  authorities  conceded 
that  from  then  on  all  examinations 
w'ould  be  made  legible. 

Those  times  were  dark  and  perilous 
for  the  life  of  the  examination.  Stu- 
dents were  rising  from  one  grade  to 
another.  There  were  cases  on  record 
where  several  prominent  universities 
were  embarrassed  to  find  that  they 
had  no  diplomas  when  students  pre- 
sented the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. It  seemed  that  the  whole  field  of 
education  would  go  back  to  the  Pre- 
Purfticklian  Era. 

One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a young  instructor 
by  the  name  of  Thimble  made  a start- 
ling discovery.  He  made  the  statement 
to  the  class  that  so-and-so  in  a certain 
play  was  the  real  hero.  Immediately 
half  the  class  rose  in  a body  and  de- 
nounced the  man  as  a villain.  Thimble 
was  quite  taken  aback  by  this  out- 
burst; he  scurried  out  of  the  room  to 
consult  the  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment about  this  lack  of  deportment. 
The  head  professor  shouted,  “Oh,  God ! 
If  Smythe  were  only  here  now!”  He 
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strode  into  the  obstinate  room,  sum- 
moned all  his  dignity  and  said  flatly 
that  so-and-so  WAS  the  hero  of  that 
play.  Again  half  the  class  shrieked 
their  disapproval.  The  head  of  the 
English  department  backed  out  of  the 
room  into  his  office  to  think  the  mat- 
ter over.  Four  days  later  he  emerged 
from  his  study  shaking  a sheaf  of  pa- 
pers and  announced  to  the  class  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a new  kind 
of  quiz. 

The  first  few  students  to  see  the 
quiz  had  to  be  revived  by  their  class- 
mates who  were  more  prepared  for  the 
shock.  Each  examination  paper  was 
filled  with  a list  of  statements  that 
were  to  be  marked  either  true  or  false. 
The  first  statement  was  that  so-and-so 
was  the  hero  of  the  play.  The  rest  of 
the  150  questions  were  of  the  same 
caliber.  As  the  poor  students  looked  up 
at  the  instructor  piteously  he  smiled  at 
them  and  said,  “Now,  don’t  try  to  in- 
terpret these  questions  too  subtly.” 
And  thus  the  art  of  examining  took 
another  stride  forward.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  if  the  class  were  divided  in 
opinion,  some  of  them  had  to  have  the 
question  wrong.  It  was  an  altogether 


common  practice  to  call  the  answer 
correct  that  had  been  used  by  the  mi- 
nority of  students. 

Twenty  years  later  Joshua  Excali- 
bur  McQuade  invented  the  fill-in  type 
of  examinations.  Mr.  McQuade  was  a 
prominent  economist  who  was  quite 
proud  of  his  examinations.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  believed  in  the  less-work 
fallacy;  that  is,  the  less  work  you  do 
in  an  examination  the  easier  it  is. 
Despite  numerous  reform  movements 


by  students,  tradition  has  upheld  the 
fill-in  examination  in  economics  and  its 
companion  courses. 

In  1909,  Herman  Fuddle,  LL.D., 
dean  of  Dartmoor  College  in  England, 
invented  the  honor  system  for  exam- 
inations. The  Dartmoor  honor  system 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  major 
universities  of  this  country  since  its 
introduction  thirty  years  ago.  No 
longer  does  the  teacher  have  to  stand 
guard  over  the  students.  Instead  of 
this  professor  policing,  students  are 
now  placed  forty  yards  apart  and 
from  five  to  fifteen  proctors  are  placed 
in  each  room.  By  this  method  student 
character  is  molded. 

Various  books  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  among  which  are  1001 
Misleading  Hints,  How  To  Be  Subtle 
in  Quizzes,  The  True-False  Examina- 
tion— Some  Real  Honeys  for  English 
Teachers,  The  Importance  of  Being 
Coy,  The  Blue  Pencil  and  How  It  Can 
Be  Used. 

• 

“May  I kiss  your  hand?” 

“Whatsa  matter,  is  my  mouth 
sticky?”. — Humbug 


I DIDN'T  QUITE  HEAR 
what  YOU  WHISPERED-' 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  THAT 
CHARACTER  BEING  SO 
HAPPY  AND  CONTENTED 
SMOKING  HIS  PIPE 


YES,  JUDGE,  1 SAID 
YOU  OR  I COULD 
PLAY  that  PART 
TO  PERFECTION, 
ENJOYING 
PRINCE  ALBERT 
AS  WE  DO 


THERE'S  NO 
OTHER 
TOBACCO 
LIKE  PRINCE 
ALBERT 


Copyright.  1938.  R.  J.  Reyootde  Tobacco  Co. 

P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuU  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  {Signed) 

R.  J . Reynolds  T obacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2*oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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Hot  Jazz  experienced 
one  of  its  best  and 
probably  most  pros- 
perous years  in  1938.  Several 
fine  new  bands  rose  to  the 
fore.  Others,  through  im- 
provement, achieved  a top 
ranking  while  surprisingly 
few  dropped  their  ratings. 

By  almost  an  unanimous  vote 
Artie  Shaw  gets  top  honors 
for  the  most  sensational  rise. 

Within  a few  months  his  ter- 
rific sock  and  original  ar- 
rangements have  gained  him  the 
top  rating  in  swing  bands.  His 
recent  recordings  include  some 
of  the  best  made  during  the  en- 
tire year.  Following  close  on  Shaw’s 
heels,  but  not  quite  as  sensational  or 
hot,  is  Glenn  Miller’s  versatile  com- 
bine. Miller’s  arranging  plus  a taste 
for  Negro  rhythm  makes  practically 
all  the  renditions  refreshing.  This  is 
the  type  of  outfit  that  is  bound  to 
stick. 

Of  the  old  standbys  the  ones  who 
provided  most  of  the  thrills  during 
the  past  year  were  Count  Basie,  Jim- 
my Dorsey,  Duke  Ellington,  Tommy 
Dorsey,  and  Jimmy  Lunceford.  Basie, 
who  possesses  the  finest  rhythm  sec- 
tion in  captivity,  finally  succeeded  in 
curing  the  band’s  only  sore  spot — 
the  bad  intonation  of  the  brass.  Now 
if  the  boys  learn  to  play  pop  tunes 
they  might  become  popular  with  the 
common  white  folk.  The  Dorsey  boys 
are  just  about  aces  in  white  swing 
with  Tommy  holding  up  the  sweet 
end.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  T.  D.  found  the  right 
combination  and  now  the  boys  sit 
back,  relax,  and  hand  out  the  best 
two-beat  blues  we’ve  heard  in  ages. 
Jimmy  has  finally  blossomed  out  into 
the  threat  he  has  always  been,  while 
a break  in  engagements  has  put  him 
in  the  popular  taste.  Perhaps  the 
most  underrated  band  of  all  due  to 
general  obscurity  and  lack  of  pub- 
licity is  the  mighty  Duke’s.  No  fol- 
lower of  Hot  Jazz  needs  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  yearly  consistent  top- 
notcher.  The  best  balanced  and  most 
dynamic  band  of  the  year  was  the  lit- 


tle publicized  Jimmy  Lunce- 
ford. This  colored  organiza- 
tion has  always  been  our 
number  one  and  this  past 
year  each  one  of  their  per- 
formances was  no  less  than 
sensational.  It  is  too  bad  that 
business  troubles  kept  him 
from  recording  lately,  but 
we’ll  be  looking  for  him  on 
his  new  Vocalion  label.  We 
must  put  in  a last  word  for 
the  marvelous  improvement 
in  Larry  Clinton’s  outfit.  Not 
professing  to  be  a real  swing  band 
he  has  put  some  zest  into  the  schmaltz 
tunes,  and,  if  he  keeps  away  from  his 
stereotyped  arrangements,  he  should 
become  one  of  the  best,  if  not  best, 
dance  bands. 

Two  Disappointments 
The  biggest  disappointments  were 
provided  by  Benny  Goodman  and  Hal 
Kemp.  Goodman  fell  into  the  throes 
of  inconsistency  and  with  the  advent 
of  competition  from  Shaw  seems  like- 
ly to  lose  his  top  rating.  Kemp  is  an 
altogether  flop.  Trying  to  adopt  a 
swing  style,  of  which  he  hasn’t  men 
capable  of  playing,  Hal  completely 
destroyed  a style  which  was  pleasant 
and  at  the  same  time  made  him  fa- 
mous. 

Hot  Jazz,  Swing,  and  Jazz  climaxed 
its  big  year  with  three,  among  others, 
concerts  in  the  long-haired  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  Hot  Jazz  was  supplied  by 
Basie,  the  Swing  by  Goodman,  and 
the  Jazz  by  Whiteman. 

Two  Swing  Albums 
Of  the  last  batch  of  1938  recordings 
two  swing  alubum’s,  one  by  Decca’s 
Bob  Crosby,  the  other  by  Victor’s 
Benny  Goodman,  are  the  most  signi- 
ficant items.  Crosby’s  by  far  is  the 
best  single  band  album  ever  issued. 
Bob’s  album  includes;  by  the  full 
band.  Summertime;  I’m  Free.  I’m 
Praying  Humble;  Swinging  At  The 
Sugar  Bowl.  My  Inspiration;  Loopin’ 
The  Loop  (Bob  Cats).  By  the  Bob 
Cats,  Speak  To  Me  Of  Love;  Big  Bass 
Viol.  By  four  Bob  Cats,  I Hear  You 
Talking;  Call  Me  A Taxi.  Honky  Tonk 
Train  Blues  (Band);  Big  Noise  from 

paye  twenty-ciKlit.  please 


Latest  Victor  and 
Bluebird  Records 


26135 — 

It's  Easy  to  Blame  the  Weather 
Davenport  Blues 

Toiiiiiiy  Dorsey  and  His  Orchestra 

26136 — 

Among  Those  Sailing 
Mexicali  Rose 

Sammy  Kaye  and  His  Orchestra 

26134 — 

We'll  Never  Know 
Undecided 

Benny  Goodman  and  His  Orchestra 

26137 — 

Please  Come  Out  of  Your  Dream 
A Study  in  Green 

Larry  Clinton  and  His  Orchestra 

26138 — 

Trees 

Black  Bottom 

Bunny  Berigan  and  His  Orchestra 

B-10091 — 

Jungle  Drums 
It  Had  to  Be  You 

.Artie  Show  and  His  Orchestra 

B-10092 — 

The  Girlfriend  of  the  Whirling  Dervish 
F.  D.  R.  Jones 

Van  .Alexander  and  His  Orchestra 

Phillips 

Music  Store 


24  East  Third  Street 

PHONE  2550 


After  That 


Wrestling  Victory 

Celebrate 

at 

the 

TOP  HAT 

JOE  KINNEY 
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Photo  by  Edward  Sicichcn  CARL  SANDBURG 

Ihrotigh  special  arrangement  at  Lehigh  February  17,  1939 

with  Colston  Leigh,  Inc. 
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Ordeal  At  Oasis 


He  stood  at  one  end  of  the  bar 
with  a beer  in  his  hand,  and 
a funny  expression  on  his 
face.  The  nickleodean  blared  into  his 
ears  setting  his  teeth  on  edge.  “Flat 
Foot  Floogie  with  a floy  floy,”  repeat- 
ed over  and  over.  College  boys  with 
vacuous  faced  girls  shagged  about 
like  whirling  dervishes.  “Jesus 
Christ!”  he  muttered. 

He  ordered  another  beer  as  the 
machine  started  on  Old  Man  Mose. 
Six  fraternity  men  rushed  in  a body 
toward  the  source  of  the  discord. 
They  thrust  their  ears  as  close  to  the 
noise  as  possible.  He  knew  of  course 
that  they  wanted  to  be  sure  the  sing- 
er did  not  say,  “Buck,  buck,  bucket” 
in  the  second  verse.  They  seemed 
pleased  when  she  didn’t.  Ordering 
another  beer,  he  repeated  the  dirty 
repetitions  with  her.  And  he  meant  it. 

A boy  from  Price  Hall,  whom  he 
had  seen  earlier  in  the  evening  with  a 
girl  he’d  been  given  to  understand 
was  sure  stuff,  touched  his  arm.  “Seen 
my  babe?” 

“No!”  his  answer  was  short  and 
surly.  Even  the  kid  noticed  it,  and 
beat  it  immediately.  One  of  the  fra- 
ternity boys  had  probably  snaked  the 
girl.  Price  Hall  boys  always  seemed 
to  lack  the  savior  faire  which  im- 
pressionable town  girls  liked.  Empty 
heads  with  crew  haircuts.  Soft  bodies 
clothed  in  baggy  tweeds.  Softer  bodies 
swathed  in  silk,  but  softer,  softer, 
softer  heads.  “Hey  Mac,  another 
beer.” 

He  watched  the  bartender  draw  the 
beer,  and  noticed  that  it  shot  out  of 
the  spigot  with  a rush.  Idly  he 
thought  “that  keg  is  about  done.”  He 
felt  no  satisfaction  when  on  the  next 
glass  the  beer  kicked.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously he  was  listening  for  the  hiss 
of  air  as  the  bartender  removed  the 
telescope  downstairs.  He  heard  it, 
and,  following  it,  the  bang,  bang  of 
a new  tapping.  He  pictured  the  dingy 
beer  cellar  with  snaky  coils  running 
up  through  the  floor  and  cobwebs 
hanging  on  the  rafters.  Cobwebs  on 
the  rafters  of  the  house.  Cobwebs  on 
the  rafters  of  the  school.  Cobwebs  in 
his  head.  He  drank  deeply.  The  glass 
was  empty  again. 


He  signaled  for  a drink.  The  fat 
man  across  the  bar  ran  off  the  first 
two  or  three  glasses,  then  pushing  his 
toward  him  “First  couple  is  usually 
mostly  yeast.”  He  almost  threw  the 
beer  at  him.  “That’s  irrational,”  he 
thought,  “he  hasn’t  done  anything.” 

But  he  had.  He  had  brought  back 
consciousness  of  the  surroundings. 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  bar,  and 
swept  the  room.  In  the  corner  a cou- 
ple necked,  and  struggled,  he  drunk- 
enly,  she  coyly.  The  old  game.  You 
tried  to  see  how  far  you  could  go, 
and  she  tried  to  see  how  far  away  she 
could  keep  you.  Like  chess.  Conces- 
sions first  to  the  lips.  Then  the  hands. 
Then — what  the  hell!  he  shifted  his 
gaze. 

A game  of  Polack  rummy.  Real 
drinkers  those  five  guys.  Even  he 
couldn’t  drink  with  them.  Couldn’t 
afford  it  financially;  couldn’t  stand  it 
constitutionally.  Somebody  was  stuck 
with  a fistful  of  cards,  and  satisfied 
laughter  reached  his  ears.  It  made 
him  see  the  inside  again.  Munich, 
Terragona,  fascism,  and  educated 
young  Americans  sat  here  playing 
cards  and  having  a good  time.  “Some 
of  these  jerks  will  probably  be  my 
superior  officers,”  he  said  to  himself. 

“R.  O.  T.  C.  training  four  yeai's 
makes  them  second  lieutenants.” 
Probably  could  lick  any  two  of  them 
myself  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  army?” 

“Men  don’t  fight  with  their  fists 
anymore.  Gas,  fire,  long  range  guns. 

If  that  doesn’t  do  the  trick,  drop 
bombs  on  the  women  and  kids.  Psy- 
chology and  chemistry  applied  to  de- 
struction.” 

The  records  still  played  on.  “Ya 
musta  been  a beautiful  babee  ...” 

He  had  been.  All  pink  and  white. 
Chubby  limbs,  no  pimples.  No  dirty 
sex  urges.  No  dirty  jokes.  No  dirty 
thoughts.  Only  dirty  diapers.  Dirty 
people.  Dirty  world.  Man-created 
world.  Man  himself,  dirt-created. 

Must  be  something  dirty  about  every- 


thing. Did  the  moral  sense  raise  man 
above  the  animals  or  more  truly 
didn’t  it  merely  make  a dirtier  ani- 
mal? Rousseau  thought  so.  Man  in 
nature  was  pure.  Man  in  society  was 
corrupt. 

And  morals,  what  of  them?  Eating 
human  flesh  is  conventional  in  a can- 
nibal country.  Swift  proposed  selling 
the  Irish  children  as  delicacies  to  ease 
the  economic  pressure.  Homosexual- 
ity was  conventional  among  the 
Greeks  of  Socrates’  time.  His  thoughts 
ran  on.  . . . 

“Beer,”  he  said.  An  argument  was 
in  progress  at  the  bar.  “Hague  was 
perfectly  right  in  stopping  that  screw- 
ball Thomas  from  speaking.  He  and 
the  rest  of  the  socialists  and  com- 
munists ought  to  go  the  hell  to  Rus- 
sia.” He  caught  fragments  as  his  at- 
tention drifted.  “You’re  wrong,  Joe 
. . . free  speech  is  . . . inviolable 
right  . . . country  founded  . . . And 
again  “Sure,  and  your  old  man  voted 
for  Roosevelt.  Well  how  does  he  like 
the  W.  P.  A.?  Bunch  of  loafers,  they 
never  were  any  good.  We  should  let 
them  starve.  My  dad  started  with 
nothing  and  now  he’s  in  a good  job 
with  one  of  the  biggest  drug  com- 
panies in  the  country.” 

McKesson  and  Robbins  had  been 
third  in  the  world.  Coster  started 
with  nothing,  and  he  wound  up  with 
less.  “Mouth  honor,  breath  which  the 
poor  heart  would  feign  deny.”  Bullet 
in  his  belly.  Pain  in  his  head.  Ruined 
careers  in  his  wake.  Tono-Bungay. 
Mississippi  bubble.  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. Harding  administration.  “Let’s 
have  a beer.” 

Exams  coming  soon.  He  could  vi- 
sion them.  Some  of  the  kids  ner- 
vous, some  serious  faced,  some  confi- 
dent, some  despairing.  Some  wonder- 
ing. What  was  the  use?  And  the  prof, 
serious  faced,  after  all  his  jokes  have 
made  their  way  into  the  notes.  “Won- 
der what  he  really  thinks  of  this. 
Wonder  if  he  doesn’t  know  it’s  the 
bunk.”  And  the  blue-backed  books. 
These  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
success  and  failure.  What  you  do  in 
college  is  a fair  criterion  of  your 
career  later.  Have  you  the  executive 
sense?  Every  other  seat  boys,  you  are 
trustworthy,  but  the  ventilation’s 
lousy.  The  beer  took  away  the  mo- 
mentary sickness  in  his  vitals,  he’d 
have  another. 


John  Kelly^  ’39 
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POEMS  OF  THE  COAL  FIELDS 

by  John  Richard  Polinsky^  ^42 


PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  ■ TOWNS 

1 

You  huddle  in  groups  and  recline 
in  careless  positions  all  over 
my  beloved  Pennsylvania. 

You  cling  to  her  mountains, 

immerge  in  her  lowest  valleys 
and  stretch  across  her  deep- 
forested  horizons. 

You  project  your  shanties  around 
the  sunken  shaft  and  the  driven 
slopes; 

You  are  born  like  mushrooms  in  the 
forests  after  a sudden  summer 
rain. 

2 

You  throw  your  soiled  arms  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills  bending 
near  you. 

You  rob  them  of  their  splendid  woods 

and  deprive  them  of  their  agpricultural 
possibilities. 

You  are  virile,  strong,  lusty,  self- 
reliant  and  independent. 

You  shelter  husky,  vigorous  men  and 

valiant  women,  descendants  of  the 
entire  world. 

You  mingle  Latin,  Slav,  and  Celt  in  your 
confines  and  feed  them  from  a single 
table. 

3 

You  are  black  as  the  blackest  pits; 

You  are  white  as  the  purest  of  your 
children ; 

You  are  red  as  their  blood  of  countless 
generations  is  crimson. 

4 

You  are  magnificent  with  the  splendor 
of  cathedral  houses; 

You  are  slattern,  like  an  ill-kept 

woman,  with  the  filth  of  single- 
story stodgy  shanties. 

You  are  prosperous  and  contribute 

to  the  wealth  of  my  Pennsylvania; 

You  are  healthy  and  give  transfusions 
to  her  continued  vigor. 

5 

You  are  rich  and  send  into  the 
world  your  best  talent; 


You  are  poor  and  send  likewise 
your  ragged  beggars; 

You  are  good  and  the  church  bells 
peal  and  toll  in  your  streets ; 

And  the  cross  stands  forth; 

You  are  sinful  and  pale-faced 
women  slink  in  your  alleys 
looking  for  the  miner  and  his 
pay  check. 

6 

You  are  dirty,  scabby,  unkept, 
full  of  hunger  and  of  misery 
and  misfortune; 

You  are  clean,  redolent,  preserved, 
full  of  pleasant  people,  full 
of  neighborly  souls,  and  wholesome 
houses. 

7 

You  are  my  beloved  villages. 

You  are  Pennsylvania’s  badges  of 
deep-seated  courage; 

You  are  her  strongest  cities. 

You  are  the  mothers  of  her  heterogeneous 
children; 

You  cherish  the  sons  of  her  early 
immigrants  and  greenhorns. 

That  is  why  you  are  so  strong  and 
magnificent. 

With  such  strains  of  blood  flowing 

in  your  pulsing  veins  it  could  not 
be  otherwise. 

8 

You  are  struggling  for  existence; 

I see  you,  full  grown  cities,  beautiful 
and  strong; 

And  I see  you  in  disintegration,  deserted 
and  mute,  black  smudges  in  the  wild 
growths ; 

I see  yovir  mines  in  idleness,  in  the  oily 
hands  of  receivers  and  honorable 
gentlemen; 

I see  them  in  exploitation  in  the  boot- 
legging industry  and  I weep  that  thus 
it  must  be. 

9 

I cannot  condone  your  sins  nor  yet 
forget  your  necessities; 

And  I try  to  staunch  the  flow  of 
adverse  criticism. 

You  must  live  and  fight  for  sustenance; 

And  I fight  for  you. 
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I shall  sound  the  trumpet  to  your 
utmost  boimdaries; 

I shall  convoke  your  numerous  children. 

For  we  are  one  together,  my  beloved 
mining  villages; 

And  Pennsylvania  stands  for  you  and 
behind  you. 

Because  you  are  of  her  and  always  with 
her. 

You  are  Pennsylvania! 


COAL  MINER 


Man  of  the  gigantic  caverns  and  labyrinths 
of  Pennsylvania’s  anthracite  fields, 

Dressed  in  uniform  of  black,  light  atop 
your  head,  flickering  its  slender 
shafts  of  courage. 

Who  are  you? 

What  manner  of  man  are  you? 

What  dreams  have  you? 

They  tell  me  you  are  a Polander,  a Hunky, 
a Guinea,  a Dago,  a yellow  Irisher,  and 
a pinch-penny  Scot. 

They  called  you  greenhorn  in  your  breaker- 
boy  days. 

They  ridiculed  your  ancestry; 

They  sneered  and  jibed  at  your  customs 
brought  over  from  the  Old  Country. 

They  called  you  cabbage-eater,  beer-guzzler, 
and  macaroni-twister. 

They,  who  claimed  America  theirs,  denied 
yop  the  same  privilege. 

But  you  struggled  in  the  tunnels,  like 
worms  in  the  belly  of  a fish; 

You  picked  and  shoveled  your  bread  from  the 
earth. 

You  banded  together  into  unions. 

For  the  common  good — one  with  all  and  all 
with  one — you  stuck  together. 

Nothing  could  dissever  your  bindings. 

Johnny  Mitchell  led  you  in  your  awakening. 

A man  of  the  pits,  who  knew  them  well,  and 
was  acquainted  better  with  his  grimy 
brothers,  leaped  into  your  ranks  and 
swept  you  onward. 

He  helped  you  obt2un  a fatter  pay- 

envelope  and  better  working  conditions. 


Te  took  you  partly  away  from  an  eroding 
midnight  existence. 

He  showed  you  the  sun. 

Obstacle  on  obstacle,  barrier  on  barrier, 

broke  and  crumbled  beneath  your  boots. 

Many  of  your  brothers  still  sleep  in  the 
mine;  since  your  ascension 

Many  more  have  sought  their  little  bit 
of  earth. 

But  you  have  triumphed  American  Miner! 

You  have  succeeded. 

You  are  strongly  organized  and  have  already 
realized  the  rewards  of  your  early  back- 
breaking efforts. 

But  be  alert,  miner,  watch! — 

Be  careful  of  the  men  who  would  fool  you; 

Let  them  not  betray  you,  nor  besmirch  you. 

Let  them  not  make  instruments  of  your 

children,  later  to  break  them  in  hunger. 

Some  of  these  ambitious,  iniquitous  gentle- 
men pretend  to  know  you,  call  you  neigh 
bor,  urge  you  to  rebellion. 

You  are  an  indispensable  part  of  this 

grand  Union,  to  which  all  unions  must 
be  subservient. 

You  contribute  to  her  welfare,  to  her 
strength,  to  her  blood. 

Walk  forward,  miner,  lamp  aflame. 

Let  Johnny  Mitchell’s  spirit  speak  from 

your  leaders’  lips,  tramp  beside  you  in 
the  ranks,  guide  you  in  the  mines. 

A PAIR  OF 
DISCARDED  BOOTS 


I wandered  past  the  last  ramshackle 
board  house  and  turned  up 
the  hill. 

The  path  extended  like  a black 
strip  of  elastic  on  a tablecloth 
of  green  checks,  and  it  dipped 
and  narrowed  with  the  contours 
of  the  hillside; 

At  last  it  broke  level  with  white, 
slender  poplars  in  a glade. 

I lay  down  under  a sturdy  maple 

and  leaned  my  head  against  its 
side,  casting  my  eyes  at  the 
green-leaf  patterns  above. 
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FROM  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  TO  LEHIGH 

All  Exchange  Student  From  Turlmlent  Europe,  Otakar  Ondra’s 
Experiences  Should  Make  Ls  Hold  Democracy  in  High  Value 

by  Howard  M.  Connery  ^40 


ACATIONS,  trips  home,  or  the 

V ordinary  run  of  visits  usually 
linger  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
get  off  the  train  in  Bethlehem 
and  head  in  the  general  direction  of 
South  Mountain.  These  things,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  in  the  mind  of 
a young  man  of  about  26  who  arrived 
in  town  several  weeks  ago,  who  after 
getting  off  the  train  looked  about  him 
in  an  air  foreign  to  most  frequenters 
of  the  local  stations. 

For  nearly  5,000  miles  he  had  trav- 
eled by  train  and  boat,  crossing  half 
of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  and  fin- 
ally arriving  at  his  destination. 

Otakar  Ondra  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  had  won  a scholarship  to  Lehigh 
arrived  after  mid-semester  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  Civil  Engineering  for  a 
year.  The  trip  hadn’t  been  an  easy 
one  but  Otakar,  two  months  behind 
schedule,  had  finally  arrived.  It  was 
something  which  at  times  he  thought 
would  never  be  accomplished.  For 
from  the  time  he  had  realized  that  a 
chance  to  study  in  America  might  be- 
come a certainty  his  plans  were 
stocked  against  hazards  growing  out 
of  a turmoil  which  engulfed  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  centered  around 
his  homeland,  his  family  and  friends 
in  the  town  of  Mor.  Ostraro,  from 
which  district  the  early  settlers  of 
Bethlehem  had  come  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. With  his  scholarship  attained 
and  preparations  for  leaving  Czecho- 
slovakia almost  completed,  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  his  very  life  and 
home  swept  those  dealing  with  edu- 
cation aside.  Germany  was  demand- 
ing slices  of  territory  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  threat  of  war  was  hover- 
ing over  Europe,  and  the  people  of 
the  Czech  city  where  Otakar  lived 
found  themselves  in  the  heart  of  all 
the  trouble.  Were  they  to  be  in  the 
no-man’s-land  of  a war  or  the  bait  of 
substituted  diplomatic  bickering? 

Thoughts  of  what  might  come  did 
not  panic  a courageous  Czech  peo- 
ple, but  set  them  grimly  to  wondering 
what  future  weeks  might  hold  for 
them.  Otakar  had  felt  very  happy  a 


few  weeks  before  when  he  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Professor  Suth- 
erland, head  of  the  department  of 
Civil  Engineering.  It  announced  that 
he  had  been  granted  a Gotshall 
Scholarship  to  study  at  Lehigh  for 
one  year.  Now  all  this  seemed  dwarf- 
ed by  the  crisis,  the  proximity  of 
which  might  seriously  effect  his  life. 


Otakar  Ondra 


To  The  Lehigh  Students: 

Now  that  I am  here,  I like  my  stay 
fn  this  country.  I am  afraid  that  I 
shall  get  so  used  to  my  living  in  the 
United  States  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
me,  in  September,  to  leave  it. 

I like  my  school  and  my  professors 
and  friends,  who  are  extremely  kind 
to  me.  Everyone  I meet  here  has  a 
lively  interest  in  Czechoslovakia.  I 
can  tell  you  that  regardless  of  the 
way  things  will  turn  over  there,  we 
all  VI  ere  proud  of  our  democracy  in- 
spired by  yours  and  that  of  France. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  moral  help 
the  U.  S.  A.  brought  to  our  country 
during  the  recent  political  crisis. 

Otaker  Ondra. 


Difficulties  arose  making  it  impos- 
sible for  Otakar  to  leave  Czechoslo- 
vakia so  as  to  be  in  Bethlehem  for 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 
At  the  very  time  classes  were  begin- 
ning at  Lehigh  the  order  for  national 
mobilization  was  issued.  Otakar,  as  a 
student,  had  previously  arranged  a 
postponement  of  two  years  for  mili- 
tary service,  compulsory  of  all  men 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Now,  however,  he 
awaited  the  order  by  the  government 
abolishing  his  permission  to  take  his 
military  training  after  completing  his 
education  in  America.  Each  day  he 
expected  the  order  to  arrive  which 
would  send  him  to  an  officer’s  school 
for  a brief  training  period  and  then 
to  join  his  previously-assigned  regi- 
ment in  the  Czech  army. 

The  tension  eased  a trifle  and  the 
order  did  not  come  through.  Nobody, 
however,  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  for  a few  weeks  and  Otakar 
remained  at  home  while  diplomats  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy 
sat  around  a table  in  Munich  and 
partitioned  his  country.  The  German 
border  was  extended  to  the  very  out- 
skirts of  his  city.  While  it  still  re- 
mained a part  of  Czechoslovakia  it 
was  now  a frontier  town,  vulnerable 
to  attack  by  an  aggressive  neighbor. 

Finally  Otakar  was  given  all  the 
necessary  documents  to  leave  the 
country  but  the  most  important  one: 
the  National  Bank  in  Prague  did  not 
allow  him  to  book  his  railway  or  boat 
ticket.  He  could  have  left  the  coun- 
try without  any  money.  One  applica- 
tion after  another  was  sent  to  the 
Bank  in  an  effort  to  settle  his  finan- 
ces. Finally  his  exceptional  case  was 
taken  under  consideration  and  Otak- 
ar was  allowed  to  book  his  tickets 
and  take  abroad — for  the  whole  year 
— $20.  Later  permission  was  given  al- 
lowing him  to  receive  a monthly  al- 
lowance from  home. 

Otakar’s  arrival  in  the  United 
States  found  him  in  a position,  to 
continue  his  higher  education  which 
he  received  after  he  had  enrolled  in 
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OUR  BAFFLING 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

by  Ray  Rosenstein,  ^39 


American  attention,  for  the 
first  time  in  a decade  has  been 
diverted  from  the  economic  is- 
sues of  domesticity  to  the 
broader  scope  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
the  past  the  nation  has  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  static  isolation  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. This  course,  no  doubt,  has 
conditioned  Americans  to  be  totally 
oblivious  to  the  foreign  situation,  or, 
at  best,  grossly  misinformed.  Events 
abroad  in  the  last  few  months  have 
finally  prodded  some  definite  reaction 
from  the  nation.  Public  opinion  is 
beginning  to  crystalize  and  concerted 
action  seems  to  be  imminent. 

With  the  attendant  notice  in  the 
press,  radio,  etc.,  about  the  recent 
Munich  Accord  and  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  the  United  States  is  anx- 
iously scanning  the  Atlantic.  Those 
events,  if  disheartening  to  many, 
have  at  least  clarified  an  important 
issue  and  have  disclosed  the  only 
path  America  may  tread  on,  the  only 
path  Democracy  may  tread  on.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  a great 
battle  must  be  fought  between  two 
opposing  forces,  democracy  and  fas- 
cism. Not  so  long  ago  many  thought 
that  these  two  forces,  though  they 
stand  at  opposite  poles  might  be  con- 
cilitated.  The  answer  to  this  would-be 
one-sided  game  was  the  Munich  Ac- 
cord, or  Militant  Fascism  grabs  while 
Suppliant  Democracy  tenders.  In 
South  America  we  have  seen  the  en- 
croachment of  Germany  and  Italy 
upon  our  Latin  markets,  at  the  same 
time  spreading  their  progaganda. 
Mutely  we  stood  apart,  too  unorgan- 
ized to  comprehend,  too  anesthetized 
to  act. 

Slowly  we  ponder  while  these  vici- 
ous forces  strengthen  themselves. 
Then  gradually  the  anchor  was  haul- 
ed up,  and  the  ship  of  state  pointed  to 
a new  course.  Static  isolation  was 
discarded,  dynamic  isolation  was  now 
ascendant.  Swiftly  events  followed: 
our  investigation  of  subversive  influ- 
ences, the  bitter  denunciation  of  ra- 
cial persecution  in  Germany,  the 
gradual  break  with  Germany,  with- 
drawal of  our  minister,  scathing  cri- 
ticism of  Italian  policies,  the  Lima 
Conference  with  its  exposition  of  the 
evils  of  Fascism  and  its  brutal  poli- 
cies of  persecution,  suppression  of 


freedom,  and  its  political  terror.  The 
United  States  had  finally  been  stirred 
from  her  lethargic  state.  We  are  out 
to  fight  Fascism  with  every  weapon 
at  our  peaceful  disposal.  These  were 
the  preparatory  steps  in  our  accept- 
ance of  a policy  of  dynamic  isolation, 
a policy  which  recognizes  the  dan- 
gers of  totalitarianism  and  employs 
moral  and  economic  pressure  to  com- 
bat them. 

Reaching  this  new  development  in 
our  foreign  policy,  America  should 
now  take  cognizance  of  a perplexing 
problem  which  faces  this  nation’s 
foreign  policy.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  our  embargo  on  Spain  and 
at  the  same  time  our  selling  of  muni- 
tions and  war  supplies  to  Japan. 
Outwardly  this  question  may  seem 
simple,  yet  it  is  fraught  with  great 
complexity.  First  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  alignment  of  forces 
in  Spain,  the  relative  merits  of  an 
embargo  there,  and  the  simple  analy- 
sis of  the  nature  of  the  Sino-Jap  tur- 
moil. 

Spain  is  a country  which  until 
eight  years  ago  was  under  the  com- 
plete domination  of  a monarchistic 
autocracy,  closely  bound  to  a lulling 
Church.  Under  this  Monarchy  all  the 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  ab- 
sentee landlords,  the  nobility,  a non- 
productive yet  wasteful  - spending 
group.  As  Spain  is  an  agricultural 
country,  this  system  was  as  feudal  as 
any  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  mas- 
ses relegated  to  a position  of  serfdom. 
The  Church,  unlike  the  church  in  the 
United  States,  was  closely  allied  to 
the  nobility  and  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  sustain  their  position,  there- 
by growing  fabulously  rich  as  were 
the  nobles.  With  the  country  badly  in 
need  of  agrarian  reform,  the  aroused, 
over-exploited  masses,  constituting 
the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
swept  into  power.  Along  with  this 
new  regime  came  a democractic  form 
of  government  followed  by  the  much- 
needed  agrarian  reform.  The  present 
civil  war  in  Spain  represents  a des- 
perate effort  on  the  part  of  the  depo- 
sed Church  and  nobility  to  regain 
their  position  in  the  driver’s  seat:  for 
what  autocrat  relinquishes  his  Demi- 
god’s niche  without  a struggle?  This 
lime  though,  they  would  remove  the 


glove  of  velvet  from  the  iron  hand 
and  unveil  the  mighty  Fascist  state. 
These  nobles  have  conspired  with  the 
fascist  powers  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
who  are  aware  of  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  Spain,  and  the  wealth  of  na- 
tural resources  in  the  country. 
Throwing  their  full  weight  behind 
Generalisimo  Francisco  Franco,  a 
puppet  of  the  lowest  order,  the  Fas- 
cists have  contrived  to  overthrow  the 
liberal  Loyalist  government.  They 
have,  furthermore  branded  this  gov- 
ernment as  Communistic  to  cloud  the 
issue.  This  accusation  is  a deliberate 
prevarication,  and  can  be  discerned  by 
anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate the  Loyalist  government 
prior  to  the  revolt.  This  government 
was  a government  of  democracy, 
democracy  to  a sorely  oppressed  ma- 
jority of  over-worked  tenant  farmers, 
who  slaved  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
absentee  landlord.  There  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  fascist  uprising,  no  com- 
munist representatives  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Turning  to  war  in  its  present  state, 
it  seems  peculiar  that  the  Nationalists 
have  control  of  over  three-quarters 
of  the  territory  in  Spain,  yet,  signifi- 
cantly, the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion fleeing  before  Franco,  the  bene- 
factor, resides  in  Loyalist  Spain. 
Furthermore  the  esteemed  General- 
issimo claims  that  his  is  the  real 
democratic  government.  How  can  one 
believe  that  Italy  and  Germany  have 
poured  men  and  materials  behind  a 
democractic  revolution?  How  can  one 
believe  that  the  murder  of  innocent 
women  and  cihldren  is  the  democra- 
tic way?  Today  Loyalist  Spain  is 
hard  pressed  in  its  battle  to  stave  off 
Fascism.  Today  Loyalist  Spain  needs 
the  help  of  every  Democracy  in  the 
world,  not  the  oil  Chamberlain  pours 
over  the  troubled  waters  by  his  “ap- 
peasement” policy.  How  can  a nation 
based  on  the  heritage  of  such  unde- 
niable freedom  and  liberty  as  ours 
deny  this  life’s  blood  to  Spain  and  at 
the  same  time  supply  Japan,  a mili- 
taristic, totalitarian  counti-y,  with  the 
means  of  crushing  China  in  a war  of 
aggression?  Why  do  we  supply  Japan 
with  crude  oil,  gasoline,  grease,  tin, 
copper,  nickel,  pig  iron,  scrap  iron, 
airplanes,  airplane  parts,  etc.  when 
all  these  materials  are  converted  into 
a gigantic  war  machine  bent  upon  the 
complete  subjugation  of  four  hund- 
red and  fifty  million  peoples  of 
China.  If  we  wei'e  to  stop  this  endless 
flow  of  supplies,  Japan  would  be  un- 
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THE  ELEVEN 
EARADAYS 

People  who  believe  in 
electrons  can  believe 
in  anything 

by  Eric  Weiss,  ’39 

lllnstrated  by  Joe  Boyle  ’39 


ONCE  upon  a time  there  was  a 
senior  electrical  engineer.  And 
although  he  worked  hard  and 
went  to  as  many  classes  as  he  could 
get  awake  enough  to  go  to,  he  had  so 
many  labs  and  such  long  assign- 
ments that  along  toward  the  middle 
of  the  semester  he  suddenly  found 
that  he  was  five  reports  and  three 
preliminaries  behind. 

So  one  dark  night,  when  we  were 
all  in  bed,  he  got  out  his  report  cov- 
ers and  his  data  sheets  and  his  graph 
paper  and  his  plain  white  I'eport  pa- 
per and  his  drawing  instruments  and 
his  handbooks  and  his  textbooks  and 
his  slide  rule  and  the  black  ink  and 
the  blue  ink  and  his  triangles  and  his 
curves  and  the  corrected  reports  that 
had  belonged  to  his  brother  who  had 
been  an  E.  E.  senior  the  year  before 
and  one  can  of  beer.  He  laid  them  all 
out  on  his  desk  in  the  most  approved 
method  for  starting  to  write  a report. 
Suddenly  he  felt  very  tired.  So  he 
said  to  himself,  “I  am  too  tired  to  do 
justice  to  these  reports  so  I will  set 
my  alarm  clock  tor  some  early  hour 
and  go  to  bed  now  and  get  up  to- 
morrow morning  when  my  alarm 
rings  and  write  these  reports  before 
I go  to  my  classes.” 

When  the  alarm  clock  went  off  in 
the  morning,  he  reached  up  and  turn- 
ed it  off,  but  it  was  so  cold  out  that 
he  pulled  his  arm  in  under  the  cov- 
ers and  lay  down  just  for  a minute 
before  he  got  up.  When  he  woke 


up  again  it  was  quarter  to  eight,  so 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  without  any 
more  folderol. 

“My  God,”  he  said  to  himself,  for 
he  was  often  blasphemous  in  the 
morning,  “I  never  did  get  around  to 
writing  any  of  these  reports.”  So 
when  he  looked  at  the  table  he  was 
no  end  surprised  to  see  that  there  was 
a report  cover  completely  filled  out 
for  the  report  that  he  had  planned  to 
do  the  night  before.  He  opened  the 
cover.  It  was  full  of  sheets  with 
graphs  and  curves  and  calculations 
and  theory  and  circuit  diagrams  and 
answers  and  results  and  reasons  why 
the  results  were  wrong.  “Someone,” 
he  thought,  “is  playing  a trick  on 
me.”  So  he  examined  the  report  very 
carefully.  It  was  perfect.  The  curves 
agreed  with  the  data  which  his  part- 
ner had  taken.  Everything  was  as 
right  as  any  lab  report  ever  is.  “Well,” 
he  thought  again,  “if  this  is  a joke 
it  is  not  costing  me  anything.  It  is 
no  skin  off  my  teeth.  I will  turn  this 
report  in  as  it  is.”  So  he  did,  and  as 
usual  with  correct  E.  E.  reports,  he 
never  heard  anything  about  it  again. 

He  noticed  that  noon  that  someone 
had  punched  two  little  holes  in  the 
can  of  beer  that  he  had  left  on  the 
table  the  night  before  and  the  stuff 
was  all  gone.  That  only  added  to  the 
mystery. 

That  very  night  he  laid  out  all  the 
crap  that  he  always  assembled  before 
he  could  start  a report,  including  a 


fresh  can  of  beer.  And  as  before,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  bed  and  then  get  up 
the  next  morning  and  work.  And  as 
before,  he  turned  off  the  alarm  clock 
and  didn’t  get  up  until  ten  minutes 
to  eight.  He  looked  at  the  table.  There 
was  another  report,  finished.  He  ex- 
amined it.  There  was  nothing  wrong. 
“I  like  this  kind  of  a joke,”  he  said  to 
himself  for  he  always  spoke  to  him- 
self in  times  of  great  stress.  The  can 
of  beer  was  quite  empty.  Not  a drop 
■ left. 

So  that  night  he  came  to  a deci- 
sion. Tonight,  he  decided,  I will  stay 
up  and  see  who  is  doing  this  nice 
thing  for  me.  Tonight  I will  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  E.  E.  reports.  He  set 
everything  out  as  usual,  not  forget- 
ting the  beer. 

He  turned  out  the  lights  and  lay 
there  quietly  in  bed.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. It  got  dark  as  a can  of  dirty 
transformer  oil.  Nothing  happened.  It 
got  cold  as  a professor’s  heart.  Noth- 
ing happened.  It  got  quiet  as  a 
vacuum  tube.  Nothing  happened.  He 
fell  asleep. 

He  woke  up  suddenly,  without  a 
start.  He  opened  his  eyes  cautiously 
for  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  morn- 
ing. Everything  looked  dark.  Then  he 
looked  toward  the  table.  There  was  a 
faint  blue  light  over  everything. 
Something  was  moving  on  the  table 
in  the  haze.  “Mice,”  he  said  to  him- 
self without  moving  his  lips,  “it’s 
them  damn  mice  again.”  Then  he 
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looked  more  closely.  There  were  lit- 
tle men  running  around  on  the  table. 

“If  I close  my  eyes,”  he  thought, 
“they  will  go  away.”  He  closed  his 
eyes.  He  opened  them.  The  men  were 
still  there.  “Well,”  he  thought,  “this 
is  better  than  snakes.” 

He  watched  the  little  men  more 
closely.  They  were  all  dressed  alike 
in  light  grey  business  suits  that  look- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  slept  in  tor 
ten  to  the  sixth  years.  They  were  each 
about  13.7  centimeters  tall.  They 
were  uniformly  ugly. 

Three  of  the  little  men  were  hold- 
ing the  slide  rule,  running  it  back  and 
forth  and  stopping  now  and  then 
while  one  of  them  would  read  off  a 
number  to  a fourth  man  who  was 
holding  the  fountain  pen  like  a rake 
and  making  marks  on  a paper  with  it. 
Two  of  the  men  were  working  over 
a piece  of  graph  paper  with  a French 
curve  and  a ruling  pen.  Another  mite 
had  a handbook  propped  up  against  a 
stand  and  was  reading  from  it  to  his 
buddy  who  was  industriously  writ- 
ing on  a white  sheet  of  eight  and  a 
half  by  eleven.  Seated  on  top  of  a 
pile  of  text  books  was  a man  a little 
bigger  than  the  rest  of  the  bunch  who 
was  doing  nothing,  merely  watching 
the  general  melee. 

“Hey!”  the  senior  called  from  the 
bed. 

Nothing  happened.  Only  the  fore- 
man sitting  on  the  pile  of  books  look- 
ed up.  “For  Christ’s  sake,”  he  re- 
marked, “listen  to  that.”  Then  he 
jumped  from  the  table  to  the  bed  and 
swinging  what  looked  like  a small 
slide  rule  case,  he  swaggered  up  the 
length  of  the  senior’s  body  until  he 
was  standing  on  the  E.  E.’s  chest.  A 
piece  of  the  blue  glow  accompanied 
him. 

“Good  evening,”  said  the  senior, 
feeling  that  he  should  open  the  con- 
versation, since  he  was  the  host. 

“Don’t  get  fresh  with  me,  young 
feller,”  the  mite  rasped  with  a voice 
that  sounded  like  a speaker  with  a 
broken  cone.  “I  don’t  have  to  take 
any  cross-talk  from  any  loose-con- 
nection like  you.” 

The  senior  gulped,  unnerved  for  a 
moment.  “1  just  wanted  to  thank 
you,”  he  said,  “for  doing  my  reports.” 

“Now,  listen  here  to  me,”  and  the 
foreman  shook  his  slide  rule  case  un- 
der the  E.  E.’s  nose,  “we  do  the  re- 
ports for  the  beer  that  you  leave  out 
for  us  and  we  can’t  use  your  thanks. 
The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to 
stay  asleep  and  not  interefere  with 
your  betters.” 

“Yes  sir,”  the  senior  stammered, 
wholly  awed. 


“Get  to  sleep!  Get  to  sleep!  Or  do 
1 have  to  give  you  a jolt  with  this 
before  you’ll  do  as  you’re  told.”  The 
littleman  waved  his  case  threaten- 
ingly. 

“But  1 would  like  to  know  your 
name,”  the  senior  said  plaintively. 

“Faraday  ” the  man  shouted.  “My 
name’s  Faraday.” 

“And  the  others?” 

“Faraday!”  the  man  screamed 
again.  “They’re  all  named  Faraday! 
Everyone  of  them!  And  we’re  not  re- 
lated, either!”  The  little  man’s  blue 
light  kept  getting  brighter  and  bright- 
er as  he  got  more  and  more  enraged. 
Now  he  started  to  wave  the  slide  rule 
case  around  his  head  in  a fit  of  fury. 
“Get  to  sleep,  get  to  sleep!  Stop  both- 
ering us!”  The  light  was  almost  blind- 
ing. His  voice  kept  going  up  in  pitch 
and  the  little  man  was  in  a terrible 
anger.  Suddenly  his  v’oice  started  to 
rise  in  a shriek  like  a shunt  motor 
running  away.  There  was  a sharp 
crack,  a flash,  a trickle  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  little  man’s  chest,  and  he 
sat  down  suddenly  and  quietly.  His 
light  dimmed  decidedly. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  The  senior 
was  solicitious. 

The  foreman  waved  his  hand  and 
tried  to  catch  his  breath.  “It’s  noth- 
ing. Nothing.  I just  blew  a fuse.  I 
overloaded  my  lines.  I’ll  be  all  right 
in  a moment.” 


In  less  than  a moment  he  was  on 
his  feet  again.  All  smiles  now.  The 
mood  that  had  held  him  before  the 
overload  had  passed  completely. 

“Well,”  he  said  pleasantly,  “I  guess 
I gave  you  a bad  minute  or  two  there, 
eh?  But  that’s  all  over  now.  How  do 


you  like  our  work?” 

“It’s  a lot  better  than  I could  have 
done.” 

“Of  course  it  is.”  The  little  man 
sounded  testy. 

“I  mean,  it’s  the  best  I’ve  ever 
seen.” 

The  foreman  was  pacified.  “That’s 
true.  You  see,  we’re  all  specialists  in 
our  work.  Look  over  there.  Those 
three  Faraday’s  with  the  slide  rule 
learned  how  to  work  it  right  from  old 
man  Mannheim  himself.  And  the  man 
who  uses  their  figures  to  make  the 
calculations  in  the  report  learned  his 
math  under  apple  - head  Newton. 
Those  two  drawing  the  curves  studied 
in  the  field  with  the  Minsky  brothers. 
That  Faraday  reading  the  book  now 
knows  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
standard  E.  E.  handbook  from  cover 
to  cover  by  heart.  The  one  that’s 
writing,  he  writes  up  all  the  theory 
part  of  the  report  and  the  excuses  at 
the  end,  he  spent  five  years  in  a lab 
with  Edison  and  the  answers  that  he 
doesn’t  know  he  can  make  up.  I was 
foreman  in  a sweat  shop  for  twelve 
years  before  I took  up  this  work.  This 
IS  a perfect  report  team.” 

“It’s  sure  nice  of  you  to  do  it  for 
me.” 

“It’s  nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  All 
we  ask  is  a can  of  beer  for  each  re- 
port.” 

The  man  who  was  writing  stopped 
and  looked  up.  “Hey,  Faraday,”  he 
called. 

“Wassamatter?”  the  foreman  re- 
plied. 

“How  about  some  beer  now,”  he 
asked.  “I’m  dry.” 

“Not  a chance,”  the  foreman  told 
him.  “You  know  the  rule.  No  beer 
until  the  reports  done.”  The  writer 
went  back  to  work. 

“That’s  the  way  they  are,”  the  fore- 
man told  the  senior.  Just  like  students. 
If  I didn’t  watch  them  all  the  time 
they’d  be  dead  drunk  all  day  long. 
Now  look  here,”  he  went  on,  “you 
get  back  to  sleep  and  we’ll  get  on  with 
our  work.  Not  a word  of  this  to  any- 
one, of  course.  And  you  just  leave  a 
can  of  beer  out  with  each  report  that 
you  want  done  and  we’ll  be  glad  to 
do  it  for  you.” 

The  senior  tried  to  keep  awake  but 
he  couldn’t,  and  the  next  thing  he 
knew,  he  was  turning  off  his  alarm 
and  it  was  thirteen  minutes  to  eight. 
He  looked  at  the  table.  There  was  a 
completed  report  there  and  an  empty 
can  of  beer.  Everything  else  was 
cleaned  up. 

This  went  on  for  four  weeks  with- 
|)age  eighteen,  please 
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Molliisk  at  the  End,  Stop 

The  Horror  Story  to 
End  Horror  Stories 

(Reprinted  from  the  January  1937  Lehigh  Review 
because  we  think  it  worth  reprint) 


by  ^Tep” 

SAMUEL  SLYME  dragged  him- 
self through  the  door  of  his 
room,  hobbled  across  the  stringy 
carpet  to  the  bed,  which  had  brass 
posts  but  the  brass  plating  was  all 
cracked  and  peeled  off  in  places. 

The  room  smelled  funny. 

A ragged  grey  spider  slithered  over 
the  sulfurous  pillowcase  and  Slyme 
swore  as  he  hurdled  his  second-hand 
Petrology  text  at  it;  it  missed  and 
went  kr-unsh  against  the  wall  and  the 
cover  came  off,  plop.  Back  in  the  wall 
the  plaster  trickled  down  spasmodi- 
cally, irritably,  like  a sick  weasel 
scratching  an  open  sore. 

With  a little  sob,  Slyme  flung  him- 
seld  into  the  musty  green  armchair 
and  gnawed  on  the  “F”  scale  of  his 
greasy  slide  rule.  The  cracked  glass 
slide  splintered  and  cut  his  lower 
lip,  and  a little  drop  of  watery  brown 
blood  oozed  out.  Oh  God,  what  a 
beast  I am,  he  said,  wiping  the  mess 
off  his  forehead  where  the  professor 
had  spat  at  him  in  Calculus  class. 
Here  I am  in  this  filthy  steel  town 
prostituting  the  finest  years  of  my 
life  and  getting  nowhere  and  mother 
and  father  and  Emily  think  I’m  a suc- 
cess because  of  the  lies  I write  them, 
lies,  all  black  lies,  and  what  the  hell 
anyway. 

Then  he  stopped  because  he  could 
hear  young  Mrs.  Zaccalastri  scream- 
ing upstairs  and  he  knew  she  was  be- 
ing beat  up  again  by  her  Hunkie  hus- 
band who  worked  down  in  the  steel 
mill  and  was  always  drunk  and  was 
probably  not  her  husband  really  but 
only  slept  with  her.  Slyme  yelled, 
“Stop,  damn  you!”  hysterically,  like 
he  did  every  afternoon  when  the  row 
started  upstairs  but  it  never  did  any 
good  and  he  had  to  give  himself  an- 
other shot  from  the  Stuff  bottle.  He 
had  always  been  queer  about  things 
like  this — delicate,  they  had  called 
him  when  he  was  a kid.  He  didn’t 
want  to  use  the  Stuff  — they  had 
driven  him  to  it,  his  playmates  of 
days  gone  by,  with  their  harsh  deri- 
sive jeers  whenever  his  overstrained 
nerves  had  given  way,  ping! 

This  time  his  thin  hand  shook  as 
he  held  the  syringe  he  had  stolen 
from  the  college  infirmary  and  the 
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rusty  needle  broke  off  in  his  arm, 
twang.  Savagely  he  tore  at  it  with  a 
jagged  razor  blade,  and  the  blood 
splattered  on  the  cover  of  his  lab 
report  that  was  nine  weeks  overdue. 
What  a failure  he  was. 

Couldn’t  even  dope  himself  up 
right. 

The  tears  dribbled  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  thought  of  the  waste  of  it  all. 
Splash,  splash!  went  the  lachrymal 
globules  as  they  struck  the  little 
heaps  of  reeking  cigarette  ash  on  the 
floor. 

Engineer,  ha!  How  fiendish  fate  had 
grinned  its  toothless  inflamed  gums 
at  him  when  he  had  decided  to  be- 
come on  engineer.  He  had  flunked 
Freshman  Mechanics  three  times.  He 
was  the  only  one  in  a class  of  three 
hundred  who  had  got  every  single 
unknown  wrong,  in  Qualitative.  Al- 
ways a misfit,  an  ugly  duckling,  he 
had  been  tortured  by  the  sneers  of 
classmates.  He  had  never  belonged  in 
engineering.  Had  not  been  able  to 
toss  chalk  into  Packer  Hall  light 
globes,  could  never  manage  to  get 
to  sleep  in  Heat  Engines  class.  The 
disgrace!  Like  a gnawing,  hungry 
worm,  it  had  festered  in  the  raw  ten- 
derloin of  his  very  soul. 

Not  as  if  he  hadn’t  tried,  hadn’t 
struggled  to  master  his  course,  but 
he  was  so  slow  to  learn,  had  studied 
hour  after  hour  after  hour  after  hour 
so  what.  So  he  still  was  a ’40-R  and 
had  thirty-two  hours  of  re-exams  to 
pass  if  he  was  going  to  stay  in  school 
but  he  wouldn’t. 

Fitfully  he  ripped  away  the  seven 
sheets  of  cut  notices  over  the  streaky 
oval  mirror  and  stared  at  his  reflec- 
tion. His  face  was  all  weak  and  dog- 
like, and  wet  where  he  had  been 
crying,  and  suddenly  he  was  sick  all 
over  the  iron  washstand.  God,  how 
revolting,  he  thought.  I am  a com- 
plete failure,  a slimy  blob  of  nicotine 
passed  by  the  drinkless  pipestem  of 
life. 

With  a wrenching,  searing  effort  he 
brought  himself  back  to  reality, 
stumbled  over  broken  liquor  bottles 
to  the  unwashed  window  that  looked 
out  over  the  squalid  little  back  alley. 


It  made  the  only  real  light  in  the 
room,  a dismal  gleam,  and  he  sent 
the  sash  up  clattering  so  he  could 
read  the  frayed  worn  text  of  an  ob- 
scene book,  because  otherwise  it  was 
too  dark.  Icy,  menacing,  a blast  of 
clammy  January  wind  rushed  inward 
and  Slyme  shivered.  Children  were 
playing  in  the  alley  below.  Children! 
It  had  been  so  long,  so  very  long  ago. 
The  bloom  had  been  on  the  daffodils, 
and  gentle  sunshine  had  touch — car- 
essed with  frond-like  fingers  the  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  meadow,  and 
there  had  been  peace,  and  happiness, 
and  innocence,  and  a great  gladness. 

Slyme  smiled  at  the  children,  a 
kind  smile,  a smile  belying  the  bit- 
terness of  his  withered  young  heart. 
One  tiny  tot,  pausing  momentarily 
from  pushing  pins  into  an  ailing  cat, 
caught  sight  of  the  open  window.  Yah, 
he  yelled.  Yah,  studink,  Lee-hi  stu- 
dink!  Watcha  hell  yau  gotcha  winder 
up  for,  studink?  And  a girl  of  seven 
sci  eeched.  Gimme  a cigarette. 

The  youth’s  scrawny  fingers 
twitched  as  he  smashed  the  sash  shut, 
leaned,  head  reeling,  against  the  tat- 
tered wall.  Shattered.  The  ugly  blue 
varicose  vein  under  the  silk  stockings 
of  life.  He  could  never  read  now, 
would  not  be  able  to  work  this  after- 
noon; the  jolt  of  stark  fact  had  chilled 
him,  shrivelled  him  up  into  a beetl- 
ish,  shelled,  insensate  thing.  The  day 
was  wasted,  and  tonight  he  would 
pawn  the  gold  watch  that  had  been 
his  grandfather’s  and  go  see  a movie 
and  would  pick  up  some  pig  in  the 
street  like  he  did  most  nights,  and 
always  hated  himself  for  it  after- 
wards. 

What  a beast  he  was. 

A yellow  sheet  crackled  under  his 
muddy  foot,  he  glanced  at  its  bleary, 
spavined  print:  the  college  newspa- 
per. There  was  something  repulsive, 
sinister,  revolting  about  its  smug 
columns;  Slyme  had  always  wanted 
to  throttle  it  and  punish  it  in  his 
hands  as  if  it  were  a living  thing  and 
able  to  suffer.  There  was  a thickly 
sensuous  satisfaction,  now,  as  he 
fondled  its  rag  pulp  pages  with  a 
leashed-in  fury;  he  could  rip  it  to 
shreds,  so!  if  he  cared,  r-r-rip! 

The  thing  leered  up  at  him,  belched 
arrogantly  in  silence. 

Slyme  read. 

Final  exams. 

Coming. 

Final  examinations  will  commence 
tomorrow. 

With  a horrid,  body- wracking 
scream  of  laughter,  Slyme  rushed 
headlong  at  the  Stuff  bottle. 
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Something  to  Think  About 


by  David  DeBeaiichamp  ’41 


So  I go  to  college.  I’ve  been  do- 
ing that  for  about  three  and  a 
half  years  now.  Sure,  I get  up 
just  in  time  to  make  my  first-class 
and  then  when  the  morning’s  over  I 
go  home  and  eat.  Then  the  afternoon 
starts.  Then  it’s  eat  dinner  and  study 
until  I go  to  bed.  That’s  the  way  it 
goes,  or  rather,  went  until  a little 
while  ago.  It  was  just  routine.  Why 
the  hell  I was  doing  it  may  or  may 
not  be  hard  to  explain.  It’s  all  in  the 
way  you  look  at  it. 

Then  a little  while  ago  I ran  into 
a big  burly  guy  with  a few  ideas 
about  things,  let’s  call  him  Swede. 
We  drank  a lot  of  beer  one  night  and 
I got  quite  a few  surprises.  I didn’t 
care  very  much  for  him  and  I guess 
the  feeling  was  mutual.  Then,  I 
didn’t  know  why  I felt  that  way. 
Now,  I think  I do.  Every  time  I came 
near  enough  to  hear  him  speak,  I got 
an  inferiority  complex.  I could  spout 
all  night  about  the  girls  I had  been 
out  with  and  the  places  I had  been.  I 
could  relate  with  gusto  just  how 
drunk  I had  been  the  last  time.  I 
could  do  that  just  as  a lot  of  us  can 
and  often  do.  But  when  it  came  to 
discussing  something  that  required 
some  knowledge  and  a generous  share 
of  thought,  I was  just  a dope  along- 
side of  this  big,  rough  looking  guy. 

This  night  we  sat  down  together 
and  drank  so  much  beer  I was  feel- 
ing in  one  of  my  ain’t-life-just-too- 
too  moods  just  as  you  all  darn  well 
get  into  once  in  a while.  I started  off 
by  saying  a few  things  that  I hadn’t 
really  thought  about  and  didn’t  know 
beans  about  either.  You’ve  done  it. 
It  goes  like  this, 

“I’m  getting  sick  of  this  damn 
life  . . . the  more  I see  of  people,  the 
more  they  make  me  sick  . . . classes 
day  in  and  day  out,  what  the  hell’s  it 
get  you.” 

Funny,  I’d  never  stopped  to  figure 
that  I was  having  a nice  four  year 
ride  on  the  old  man  free  for  nothing 
with  nothing  to  worry  about  except 
passing  some  quizzes  and  how  far  off 
the  next  vacation  was.  And  maybe  it 
was  because  I was  so  wrapped  up  in 
my  own  petty  troubles  that  I couldn’t 
see  that  other  people  around  me 


sometimes  felt  and  thought  and  wor- 
ried too. 

Then  Swede  looked  up  at  me  and 
I think  he  was  debating  in  his  mind 
whether  or  not  I was  worth  the  trou- 
ble to  talk  to.  He  evidently  decided 
there  was  a small  chance  so  he  start- 
ed in.  He  let  me  rave  on  a little  more 
and  then  gradually  began  bringing  up 
a few  questions  that  everybody 
thinks  they  know  a lot  about  but  sel- 
dom do.  What  did  I think  of,  oh  dark 
forbidding  word,  communism.  I sure 
had  him  there  when  I said  with  dram- 
atic gusto,  IT  STINKS.  Then  he  said 
a funny  thing.  He  asked  me  why? 

The  nerve  of  the  guy.  Of  course  I 
knew  why.  In  the  first  place  ...  a 
pause  ...  a drop  of  beer  will  no 
doubt  help  . . . well  frankly,  old 
man  . . . that’s  what  a lot  of  people 
think  anyway.  Just  like  that,  and  I 
had  to  shut  my  big  mouth  fast.  In 
very  patient  tones.  Swede  told  me 
a few  things  about  the  sport.  He  cut 
me  to  pieces  on  not  only  that  subject 
but  a few  others  in  such  a short  time 
that  I sat  up  very  straight.  I couldn’t 
believe  it.  The  guy  had  actually  read 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Oscar  Wilde,  Karl 
Marx,  Dos  Passos,  and  a lot  of  other 
boys  that  I’d  never  even  heard  of. 
Somebody  was  crazy  and  it  wasn’t 
me — or  was  it? 

Suddenly  an  idea  started  to  seep 
through.  True,  I had  heard  dim  rum- 
ors that  some  people  didn’t  have  three 
square  meals  a day,  and  I’d  always 
had  a sneaking  suspicion  that  some 
things  people  said  weren’t  always 
true.  Why  was  it  that  sometimes. 
Armistice  Day  for  instance,  I felt  an 
unholy  urge  to  snicker  when  I heard 
one  of  our  better  politicians  bleat 
about,  “Our  boys,  who  died  Over 
There  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  I wonder  where  he  was 
when  the  trouble  started. 

There  was  one  thing  I noticed 
about  Swede.  He  was  giving  me  a 
lecture  just  the  same  as  I got  every 
day  in  my  classes.  Only  he  wasn’t 
telling  me  that  Communism  was  bet- 
ter than  Capitalism  or  vice  versa.  Or 
that  I was  being  hypocritical  by  go- 
ing to  church  when  I didn’t  believe  a 
darn  thing  the  preacher  said.  He 


merely  told  me  not  to  shoot  off  my 
mouth  about  things  I didn’t  know.  It’s 
liable  to  be  embarrassing. 

Since  then  I’ve  come  to  think  that 
maybe  he  has  something  there. 

So  I went  through  three  and  a half 
years  of  college  and  I never  thought 
once. 

For  a while  after  our  session,  I 
went  my  way  with  a new-found 
aloofness  to  other  mortals.  I,  bless 
my  little  soul,  was  a thinker.  When  I 
heard  someone  say  something  that 
they  obviously  didn’t  know  much 
about,  I felt  my  superiority  assert  it- 
self. Poor  fool,  you. 

And  then,  sad  day,  I learned  that  I 
was  still  a dope.  What  the  hell  goes 
on.  Didn’t  I think  about  things  now. 
How  come  Tm  still  a dope?  So  then 
I had  to  find  out  that  just  thinking 
about  things  doesn’t  do  much  good.  It 
takes  a little  work.  Books  must  be 
read,  and  no  slight  amount  of  study- 
ing. The  discovery  must  be  made  that 
there  are  at  least  two  and  often  more 
sides  to  a question.  Good  sound  horse 
sense  when  used  is  always  helpful. 

So  now,  when  I hear  someone  say 
that  Roosevelt  is  a madman  with  all 
his  spending  for  relief  and  trying  to 
make  work  for  people,  I figure  he  has 
a good  point.  It  appears  to  be  eco- 
nomically wrong.  But  then  I figure, 
maybe  the  poor  guy  sort  of  hates  to 
let  people  starve  to  death.  It’s  a big 
question  and  maybe  some  day  some 
guy  will  walk  in  with  it  all  figured 
out  and  then  again  maybe  he  won’t. 
Anyhow,  it’s  something  to  think 
about.  0 
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The  Eleven  Faradays  . . . 

frnm  jiajie  tliiitcen 

out  a hitch.  The  senior  started  to  get 
his  reports  in  on  time,  which  was  sur- 
prising to  all  concerned  but  luckily 
no  investigations  were  started.  Once 
he  tried  to  get  a Mechanical  Engin- 
eering report  done  by  his  little 
friends.  He  laid  it  out  as  he  had  with 
all  the  others,  but  in  the  morning 
there  was  a clean  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per on  top  of  the  empty  report  cover. 
“The  Watts  do  this  kind,”  was  inked 
in  the  center  of  it.  This  he  took  to 
mean  that  some  kind  of  union  reg- 
ulations prevented  the  Faradays  from 
working  outside  the  field  of  elec- 
tricity. 

But  in  the  fifth  week,  the  senior  set 
out  all  the  equipment  for  report 
writing  as  usual,  not  forgetting  the 
can  of  beer.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
calendar  and  he  saw  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  three  quizzes  on  the  next 
day.  “Ah,”  he  thought,  “a  holiday.” 
So  he  took  his  coat  and  hat  and 
started  out  to  tie  one  on. 

It  was  three  thirty  before  he  got 
home.  He  was  really  plastered,  com- 
pletely boiled.  He  fumbled  the  key 
into  the  lock,  opened  the  door  to  his 
room,  and  then  grabbed  hold  of  the 
door  frame  as  it  went  by  the  second 
time. 

The  little  men  were  all  over  the 
room.  They  were  perched  on  the 
moulding,  on  the  trunk,  on  the  head 
of  the  bed,  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs. 
Each  one  had  a can  of  beer  and  they 
were  slugging  it  down  as  fast  as  they 
could.  They  were  all  in  a terrible 
state  and  there  was  no  work  done  on 
the  report. 

“For  Christ  shake,  look  at  that,” 
the  little  foreman  scrammed  from  his 
position  on  top  of  the  lamp  shade, 
and  he  shied  his  empty  can  at  the 
senior  who  ducked  and  luckily  fell 
into  a chair. 

“We  found  the  beer.  We  found  the 
beer,”  the  mites  sang.  Then  the  sen- 
ior realized  what  had  happened.  The 
little  Faradays  had  found  the  supply 
of  canned  beer  that  he  had  hidden 
under  his  bed  and  in  their  greed  had 
soused  themselves  with  it. 

“Have  a lil  drink,”  one  of  them 
cooed  to  him,  shaking  a can  at  him. 
Then  the  little  devil  rolled  over  on 
his  back  and  with  his  face  to  the 
top  of  the  can,  let  the  beer  stream 
down  over  his  head.  The  senior  ex- 
ploded. 

“Get  to  work!”  he  screamed.  “Write 
that  report!  It’s  due  tomorrow!  Get 
it  done!” 

“He’s  gonna  blow  a fuse.  He’s 
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gonna  blow  a fuse,”  the  mites  sang 
tauntingly. 

“I  won’t  blow  a fuse!”  the  senior 
screamed,  “but  I’ll  blow  you  all  out 
of  here.  He  stood  up  and  swung 
wildly  at  them  but  they  ducked  him 
easily. 

“Thish  ish  the  end!”  the  foreman 
shouted,  jumping  down.  “We  don’t 
have  to  help  him  wish  hish  reportsh 
and  we  don’t  have  to  put  up  wish  hish 
temper  fitsh  and  drunkenessh.”  He 
shtaggered  a little  but  shteadied  him- 
self againsht  the  bookshtand.  “Now 
that  hish  beer  ish  gone,  we’ll  leave 
him.” 

“Oh,  no  you  won’t,”  the  senior 
muttered.  “I’ll  squash  you  all.”  He 
reached  to  catch  them  but  they  just 
skipped  up  to  the  ceiling  and  leered 
at  him  from  there. 

“O.  K.”  the  foreman  announced. 
“That  shettles  it.  Let’sh  give  him  the 
voltage.”  All  the  Faradays  joined 
hands  and  started  to  mutter  in  a 
sing-song  chant,  like  oscillations 
building  up  in  a feedback  amplifier. 
“Sixty  cycles,  sixty  cycles,  sixty  cy- 
cles, sixty  cycles,”  they  muttered 
swinging  their  arms.  Then  the  two 
end  men  in  the  line  grabbed  the  sen- 
ior by  the  hands  and  he  felt  a quick 
jolt  like  the  time  he  fell  against  the 
hot  110  volt  switch. 

W'hen  he  woke  up  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  all  his 
clothes  with  a cat-nest  taste  in  his 
mouth.  The  room  was  strewn  with 
empty  beer  cans  and  full  of  the 
stink  of  stale  beer.  The  report  was 
not  done.  The  Faradays  never  came 
back. 

Some  people  say  that  there  are  no 
Faradays  and  that  the  story  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  but  they  cannot  explain 
away  the  four  weeks  that  this  senior 
not  only  made  up  his  hack  reports 
but  even  kept  up  to  date  with  his  lab 
prelims  and  they  cannot  explain  away 
the  empty  canned  beer  carton.  But 
all  Electrical  Engineering  seniors  be- 
lieve faithfidly  in  the  Faradays  and 
pray  for  an  all-inclusive  return  en- 
gagement in  the  very  near  future. 
Certainly  they  believe  in  the  Fara- 
days; people  who  can  believe  in  elec- 
trons can  believe  in  anything. 


She  (coyly);  “You  bad  boy.  Don’t 
you  kiss  me  again. 

He:  “I  won’t.  I’m  trying  to  find 
out  who  has  the  gin  in  this  party.” 

— Voo  Doo 
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Passing  in  Review  . . . 

Iron)  two 

toes.  A sloppy  time  was  had  by  all.  Along  about  five  the 
future  policies  of  the  Review  were  soberly  considered  (to 
the  accompaniment  of  Beethoven’s  Fifth  on  the  phono- 
graph) over  large  cups  of  black  coffee.  The  only  casual- 
ties were  a wine-glass  stain  on  the  phonograph  cabinet 
and  a bad  cigarette  burn  on  the  bookcase. 

• NOTES  IN  PASSING 

EARL  “Fashion  Plate”  SCHAFFER  is  the  printer  of  the 
Review.  Last  year  the  December  issue  was  six  days  behind 
press  schedule,  so  Earl  took  it  on  the  lam  to  Florida,  sent 
back  a crate  of  oranges  as  pacifiers  to  the  editor  and  bus- 
iness manager.  This  year  the  issue  came  out  on  time  and 
there  were  no  oranges,  but  Earl  made  his  annual  Carib- 
bean trip  anyway,  had  a hilarious  time,  brought  back 
photos  to  prove  it.  The  modish  young  lady  at  the  left  of 
the  ruddy  sailor  in  the  picture  on  page  one  is  our 
Earl  in  the  costume  he  wore  for  a shipboard  theatri- 
cal . . . PARSONS  ’02  is  the  crack-pot  alumnus  who  has 
been  writing  monthly  articles  for  the  Alumni  Bulletin. 
He  is,  he  will  have  you  know,  a 110%  patriot.  The  grape- 
vine has  it  that  the  administration  is  displeased  with  fancy 
promises  he  has  been  making  the  Athletic  Department 
relative  to  “bettering  Lehigh’s  teams.”  Payoff  is  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  the  rabid  and  discredited  loud-mouth 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Martin  “Un-American”  Dies,  to 
Lehigh  as  comrriencement  speaker  . . . DROOPY  OLD 
MAID  in  drawing  on  page  one  is  Myrtle.  You  will 
be  seeing  a lot  of  Myrtle  in  the  future.  A product  of  Frank 
Norris’  festered  brain.  Myrtle  will  grace  these  pages  often 
in  her  own  inimitable  way.  Under  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever, will  we  print  pictures  of  Myrtle  in  a nightgown 
looking  under  her  bed  for  you  know  what  . . . UNMAR- 
RIED, or  at  least  so  he  stoutly  affirms,  is  Betta  Kappa’s 
Bill  Casey,  boyfriend  of  the  Review’s  Ideal  Houseparty 
Girl,  beautiful  Valerie  Dyer.  He  says  the  asterisk  ap- 
pended to  his  name  in  the  student  directory  is  a mis- 
print . . . NEAR  PANIC  resulted  over  the  recent  big  fire 
at  the  flour  mill  across  the  river.  Wild-eyed  freshmen  in 
many  houses  were  sent  out  with  the  clarion  cry  that  one 
of  Lehigh’s  favorite  night  spots  was  going  up  in  alcoholic 
inferno.  They  thought  it  was  the  Maennerchor.  . . EX- 
DEAN McCONN  is  doing  spare  time  writing  for  the  New 
York  Times  . . . FILL-IN-THE-BLANK  questions  for  a 
Carothers  exam  might  w'ell  contain  the  following:  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  besides  being  nearsighted  and  wrong 

about  everything,  is  a — . 

The  greatest  of  all  economists  is  Professor  N 

C ers.  But  THE  Carothers,  despite  his  partisan 

spoutings,  is  still  the  most  interesting  and  forceful  lec- 
turer in  school.  If  he  once  should  give  a lecture  on 
economics,  it  would  probably  be  very  very  very  good. 
We’ve  been  attending  his  classes  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  . . . PROSIT  and  tally  ho! 
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Poems  of  the  Coal  - Fields  . . . 

from  page  nine 

1 looked  down  over  my  steps  at 

the  town  sprawling  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek  and  the  breakers 
at  its  extreme  ends,  breaking 
the  skyline  like  black  fingers 
raised  above  a window  sill; 

I drew  my  eyes  to  the  path  and 
noticed  the  coal-black  soil 
under  the  grass  roots; 

Blue  bells  peeked  out  of  the 

blades  of  green  at  my  feet, 
and  a mining  boot  lay  among 
them. 

It  lay  white  as  a bleached  bone 
in  a slaughter-house  yard, 
deteriorated  and  creased  with 
a hundred  holes  and  tiny 
openings. 

Green  spears  of  grass  thrust  their 

heads  thru  the  worn  out  heel,  and 
a blue  bell  had  pierced  its  sole. 

My  mind  assimilated  these  sig^s  in 

slow  preoccupation  and  curiosity. 

Not  that  mining  boots  thrown  on 

the  junk  heap  were  subjects  for 
wonderment. 

But  here  was  no  refuse  pile  nor 
back  alley; 

Here  was  a hill  way  above  the  streets 
and  the  houses. 

“Where  there  is  one,  another  boot 

should  be,”  I dimly  thought,  and 
glanced  around  my  shoulders. 

And  sure  enough  the  mate  lay  on  its 
side  on  a couch  of  green,  and  as 
I pulled  it  to  me  a discolored 
spot  remained  where  it  had  rested. 

The  sun  had  not  touched  that  spot 
nor  the  rains  nor  the  winds ; 

“I  wonder  who  could  have  left  them 
here,  it’s  such  an  awkward  place 
to  bring  them; 


Whoever  wore  them  must  have  been 
giant  in  size,  or  hs  had  large 
feet — look  at  their  length 
and  width; 

I wonder  if  1 know  the  man  or  claimed 
acquaintance  in  years  gone  by; 

Where  is  he  now,  what  is  he  like, 
what  were  his  problems?” 

These  queries  and  assumptions  rose 
to  my  mind  like  lazy  swimmers 
rising  to  the  surface  of  a pool. 

“Perhaps  some  boys  brought  them 
here  to  play  with; 

Or  maybe  some  one  left  them  after 
a long  berry  trip  or  a fishing 
expedition  to  the  dam; 

1 cannot  imagine  why  anyone  would 
want  to  cast  them  off  here. 

I’d  like  to  think  a miner  kicked 

them  off  with  the  other  disagreeable 
aspects  of  the  coal  mines, 
and  searched  for  a new  home  in 
the  farm  lands. 

At  any  rate  they  must  have  done 
some  traveling. 

And  who  knows  what  ways  they  trod 
or  the  places  they  smoothed  for 
others  to  travel?” 

The  boughs  were  coming  closer 

together  and  the  sky  was  lowering 
in  the  distance. 

A distant  kunkeling  of  cowbells 

mingled  with  the  shouts  of  boys 

at  play  below  in  the  streets, 

and  drifted  across  my  perceptions. 

How  soft  the  earth  felt  to  a weary 
miner  who  needed  rest! 

I closed  my  eyes  and  one  last  picture 
resolved  itself  upon  my  mind  and 
became  two  white  boots  trodding 
the  path  1 had  come  up  on. 

And  1 was  striving  with  dreamy 

vis!on  to  see  the  face  of  the  man 
who  sat  down  where  I lay  and  pulled 
them  from  his  tired  feet. 
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From  Czechoslovakia 

I'l'oiii  jiayp  t»'ii 

the  Prague  Technical  University,  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering,  in 
1932.  Previously  he  was  graduated 
with  a Bachelor  degree  from  the  Ly- 
cee  Francais  de  Prague  in  June  1932. 
During  the  entire  period  of  his  engin- 
eering study — from  1932  to  1936 — 
Otakar  had  hoped  for  the  chance 
some  day  to  complete  his  technical 
studies  in  an  American  University. 
Realizing  that  only  a knowledge  of 
English  would  make  such  a thing 
possible,  he  seized  every  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  in  perfecting  his 
English.  An  American  student,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  California 
School  of  Technology,  and  who  stud- 
ied political  science  in  Prague  last 
year  gave  Otakar  invaluable  aid  in 
mastering  the  language.  Through  him 
Otakar  learned  much  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  useful  information  on  the 
United  States,  on  American  schools 
and  student  life  in  this  country,  all  of 
which  has  been  shown  in  his  ready 
acclimation  to  life  at  Lehigh. 

It  was  in  November  1937  that  he 
first  applied  for  an  American  Schol- 
arship through  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation in  Prague  and  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  in  New  York. 
There  were  some  30  applicants,  while 
only  12  scholarships  were  available 
for  Czechoslovak  students.  Each  ap- 
plicant had  to  pass  an  examination 
in  English  at  the  English  Grammar 
school  in  Prague.  Otakar  passed  it 
successfully  and  appeared  several 
days  later  at  the  Ministry  where  he 
underwent  another  examination  by  a 
special  committee  which  examined 
more  thoroughly  his  application. 
Meanwhile  he  was  completing  his 
studies  in  the  University  in  Prague 
where  he  did  considerable  work  on 
such  detailed  projects  as  wooden, 
iron,  and  concrete  bridges,  river  reg- 
ulation, hydraulic  and  water  supply 
plants,  sewer  projecting,  drainage, 
building  projects,  railway  and  road 
projects,  and  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. In  most  examinations  and 
drawings  he  received  the  highest  at- 
tainable grade. 

Otakar,  in  expressing  his  views  on 
the  political  situation  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, believes  that  the  Munich  confer- 
ence has  brought  a definite  solution 
to  the  crisis  but  that  his  country  “was 
sentenced  without  having  been 
heard.” 

“There  were  no  defenders  at  this 


trial  in  Munich,”  he  said,  “there  were 
only  judges;  Germany,  Italy,  and 
those  whom  the  Czechoslovak  nation 
considered  as  its  friends — France  and 
England. 

The  constitutional  system  in  Czech- 
oslovakia has  always  been  a democ- 
racy, he  said.  It  consists  in  respect- 
ing personal  freedom,  dignity  and 
conviction.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the 
constitution  is  the  guarantee  of  com- 
plete equality  of  all  nationalities,  re- 
ligious sects,  and  social  classes  for 
both  men  and  women.  In  tracing  the 
Czechoslovakian  situation  Otakar 
brought  forth  two  political  reasons, 
one  foreign  and  one  domestic,  which 
were  the  motives  for  the  opposition 
against  the  State  in  the  period  pro- 
ceeding the  crisis  in  September.  They 
are: 

1.  The  foreign-political  reasons: 

al — The  national-socialist  move- 
ment in  Germany  and  the  Aus- 
trian Anschluss.  This  movement 
has  been  fed  in  Czechoslovakia 
by  intense  propaganda  from 
abroad,  and  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  its  leaders  with  those 
abroad.  The  government  did  not 
pi'oceed  against  this  fact  by  ap- 
plying the  methods  of  concentra- 
tion camps  because  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  democratic  freedom, 
b) — Being  a democratic  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia  has  not  conduct- 
ed any  large-scale  propaganda  so 
as  to  influence  the  political  judg- 
ment of  its  population.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  the  enormous 
world-wide  German  propaganda, 
and  on  the  other  only  the  good- 
will of  the  Czecho  government  to 
giv^e  the  German  population,  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  as  much 
as  it  could  and  still  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  State. 

2.  The  domestic  political  reasons: 

a)  — Psychological — After  the  War  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Germans  became  a 
population  of  equality  whereas  be- 
fore they  were  the  governing  class. 
Germans  always  taught  that  their 
population  was  superior  to  that  of 
other  nations.  Educated  in  this  way, 
the  older  German  population  couldn’t 
reconcile  itself  with  the  status  of 
equality  in  the  new  Republic. 

b)  — Administrative — As  the  Czecho- 
slovakian people  founded  their  Re- 
public for  which  they  had  fought  and 
died  as  legionnaires  in  France,  Rus- 
sia and  Italy  it  is  natural  that  they 
took  over  almost  all  important  ad- 
ministrative posts.  It  is  true  that 
when  some  Czech  officials  were  per- 
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forming  their  duties  things  happened 
that  perhaps  provoked  Germans  liv- 
ing in  the  country.  The  Czechs  knew 
that  Austro-Hungary  had  to  fall  be- 
cause it  was  an  oppressor  of  small 
nations.  Therefore  they  did  not  treat 
their  German  citizens  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  treated  by  the 
Germans  in  Austro-Hungary.  Despite 
the  fact  many  Czech  political  leaders 
were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
during  the  War,  there  was  no  thought 
of  revenge  after  three  hundred  years 
of  oppression. 

c)  — Economical — The  districts  with  a 
German  majority  were,  thanks  to 
their  resources  of  raw  materials,  cen- 
ters of  certain  industries  which  had 
been  built  up  to  provide  the  much 
larger  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The 
chief  of  them  are  textile  mills,  glass 
and  porcelain  works.  After  the  war 
the  newly-formed  countries,  in  order 
to  raise  their  own  industrial  produc- 
tion, put  high  tariffs  on  important 
goods.  The  German  districts  in  Czech- 
oslov’akia  possessing  an  over-dimen- 
sioned industry  for  the  new  Repub- 
lic suffered  much  by  unemployment. 
However,  the  industrial  districts  suf- 
fered more  than  the  agricultural  ones 
where  most  of  the  Czech  population 
lived.  German  propaganda  informed 
the  suffering  population  that  their 
misery  was  caused  by  the  Czechs;  it 
did  not  mention  that  the  State  was 
paying  the  unemployment  dole,  and 
made  important  investments  in  order 
to  relieve  the  suffering. 

d)  — Political — The  friendly  political 
cooperation  between  the  Czech  and 
German  parties  was  practically  brok- 
en after  the  Austrian  anchluss.  It 
was  whispered  among  the  German 


“Hoot  Mon,  Scotty,  Japanese  Goods!” 


population  that  . . . “es  kommt  der 
Tag”  . . . the  day  will  come  . . . which 
meant  an  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  German  troops  as  in  the  case  of 
Austria.  This  day  was  awaited  on 
May  27,  1938  at  the  occasion  of  the 
municipal  elections  in  the  entire 
country.  Informed  by  foreign  Intelli- 
gence services  about  the  movement 
of  German  troops  towards  the  Czech 
frontiers,  the  government  mobilized 
several  classes  of  reserves  which  oc- 
cupied their  positions  in  time. 

“Assimilation,”  said  Otaker,  “has 
never  been  a problem  in  Czechoslo- 
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Foreign  Policy  . . . 

froM»  pjiiic  eleven 

able  to  continue  its  “punitive  meas- 
ures of  defense”  in  China. 

At  the  same  time  if  we  were  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  Spain,  despite  the 
machinations  of  Mr.  James  Dunn  of 
the  State  department  and  his  pro- 
Franco  sympathies,  we  would  be  ex- 
erting our  normal  and  economic  force 
in  the  right  direction.  Realizing  the 
ultimate  struggle  Democracy  must 
wage  with  these  fanatic  dictatorships 
rising  on  the  tenet  of  “might  makes 
right”,  why  are  we  so  loathe  to  aid 
needy  democracies  in  their  call  for 
help? 

Each  day  of  reluctant  inaction 
strengthens  the  hand  of  Fascism; 
each  day  of  reluctant  inaction  in- 
creases the  severity  of  the  ultimate 
clash;  each  day  of  reluctant  inaction 
heightens  the  boast  of  the  Fascists, 
weakens  the  morale  of  the  Democra- 
cies. Shall  Spain  be  another  Czecho- 
slovakia, a sacrificial  lamb  to  the  in- 
satiate appetite  of  Fascism?  We  must 
lift  the  embargo  on  Spain.  Let  us 
peacefully  speak  the  language  of 
might. 
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RE-WORKED 

“Who  was  that  lady  I saw  you  with 
last  night?” 

“That  was  no  lady.  It  was  my 
brother;  he  just  walks  that  way.” — 
Exchange. 

HE’S  NO  DISH 

The  boys  were  sitting  around  a 
chain  gang  camp  in  South  Carolina 
planning  an  escape.  Outside  the  shack, 
armed  guards  marched  up  and  down. 
Off  in  the  distance,  a pack  of  blood- 
hounds bayed. 

“They  ain’t  no  use  talking,  boys,” 
said  one.  “They  got  us  heah  and  heah 
we  stay.” 

“Lem’s  right,”  said  another.  “Them 
thar  guads  and  guns  and  dawgs  would 
th’ow  us  to  the  ground  time  we  hit  the 
road.” 

One  thin,  little  fellow  hadn’t  said 
much.  He  rose  and  spoke. 

“Ah  aim  to  try  it,”  he  said.  “Ah’m 
so  anemic  they  ain’t  a bloodhound 
bawn  could  get  up  any  interest  in  me.” 
— Exchange. 

• 

Young  Man:  Er — sir — I — er — that 
is,  I came  to  say  that  your  daughter 
tells  me  that  she — er — loves  me. 

Parent:  And  I suppose  you  have 

come  to  ask  permission  to  marry  her? 

Young  Man:  No,  sir;  I came  to  ask 
you  to  make  her  behave  herself. — 
Puppet 

Small  Boy:  Shine  your  shoes.  Mis- 
ter? 

Grouch:  No! 

Small  Boy:  Shine  your  shoes  so  you 
can  see  your  face  in  them? 

Grouch:  NO! 

Small  Boy : Coward ! — DoDo. 

• 

Wabbits  have  a funny  face, 

Their  pwivute  life  is  a disgwace, 

Oo’d  be  surprised  if  oo  but  knew 

The  awful  fings  that  wabbits  do, 

And  often,  too. — Exchange. 


“I  talked  with  a very  interesting 
young  man  today  ...  he  was  a budd- 
hist!” 

“Oh,  I’d  love  to  meet  him.  All  my 
geraniums  are  wilting.” 


The  girl  was  leading  a cow  along  a 
country  road  when  the  minister  asked 
her,  “Where  are  you  taking  the  cow, 
my  child?” 

“To  the  bull,”  replied  the  young 
miss. 

“Can’t  your  father  do  it?”  ques- 
tioned the  clergyman. 

“Nope,”  answered  the  girl,  “only  the 
bull.” 


“Mrs.  Clancy,  your  child  is  badly 
spoilt.” 

“G’wan  wid  yez !” 

“Well,  if  ye  don’t  believe  me,  come 
and  see  what  the  steam  roller  just  did 
to  him.” — Western  Breeze 


“You  are  the  first  model  I’ve  ever 
kissed.” 

“Really?  How  many  have  you  had?” 

“Four — an  apple,  a vase  and  a ba- 
nana.” 

• 

Mrs.  Suburbs  (to  tramp)  : Out  of 
woi'k,  are  you?  Then  you’re  just  in 
time.  I’ve  a pile  of  wood  to  be  cut  up 
and  I was  just  going  to  send  for  a 
man  to  do  it. 

Tramp:  That  so,  ma’am?  Where 
does  he  live?  I’ll  go  and  get  him. 

“Halt,”  yelled  the  sergeant  to  a new 
squad  of  recruits.  But  one  of  them 
marched  on. 

Here,  Jones,  what  were  you  before 
you  joined  the  army?”  yelled  the  ser- 
geant. 

“A  milkman,  sir.  I drove  a horse 
and  wagon,”  replied  Jones. 

When  the  squad  was  marchiny  again 
the  sergeant  cried:  “Squad,  halt! 

Jones,  whoa.” 

• 


With  aching  tooth,  at  the  dentist’s, 
McTavish  was  nervously  fumbling  in 
one  of  his  pockets. 

“You  need  not  pay  me  in  advance,” 
said  the  dentist. 

“I’m  no’  going  to,”  was  the  reply. 
T’m  only  counting  my  money  before 
you  gie  me  the  gas.” 

• 

“Here  is  some  money,”  my  love,” 
said  the  husband. 

“I  don’t  want  any,”  replied  the  wife. 

“Come  now,  darling,  take  this  $10 
note  and  go  out  shopping.” 

“Thank  you,  dearest,  but  I would 
sooner  stop  at  home  and  help  the 
maid!” 

Then  the  husband  woke  up. 

• 

He:  I say,  doesn’t  this  dance  make 
you  long  for  another?” 

She  (sadly)  : Yes  - — but  unfortu- 
nately he  couldn’t  come  tonight. 

• 

The  two  ladies  met  at  a tea  party. 

“I  haven’t  seen  you  for  a long 
time,”  said  the  first.  : :What  have  you 
been  doing?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  other,  “what  a 
time  I had!  I just  don’t  know  how  I 
ever  got  through.  First  I had  angina 
pectoris,  and  then  pneumonia,  fol- 
lowed by  arteriosclerosis  and  phle- 
bitis. After  that  they  gave  me  hypo- 
dermirs,  and  I had  barely  recovered 
when  I got  tuberculosis  and  appendi- 
citis, followed  by  tonsillotomy. 

“Yes,  it  certainly  was  the  hardest 
spelling  bee  I’ve  ever  known.” 

Crystal  Gazer:  Ah,  I see  buried 
treasure. 

Man  Client:  Never  mind,  about  that, 
it  is  probably  my  wife’s  first  husband. 
I have  heard  all  about  him. 


“Father  brought  me  a Rubens  from 
Europe.” 

“How  splendid ! What  horsepow- 
er?” 

“I  want  you  to  meet  him.  He  is  a 
good  mixer!” 

“But  I never  di’ink!” 


AT  ? 


The  war  is  over? 

Is  it  over,  Mother? — No,  your  son 
was  killed. 

Is  it  over,  little  girl  with  the  big 
blue  eyes?  — No,  your  daddy  was 
killed. 

Is  it  over,  soldier? — No,  you  lost  a 
leg. 

Is  it  over,  laborer  with  the  horny 
hands? — No.  You,  and  your  children. 


and  their  children,  and  THEIR  chil- 
dren must  lay  out  their  hard-earned 
dollars  in  taxes  to  pay  for  it! 

So  why  do  we  cheer? 

Only  the  fighting  is  over.  Hearts 
will  go  on  aching.  And  men  will  walk 
on  crutches.  And  laborers  will  work 
and  work,  and  pay  and  pay  — for 
years.  For  years,  and  years,  and  years. 
LeCs  not  have  another  war. 


What  to  do  about  it 

Hysterical  protests  won’t  avert  an- 
other war,  any  more  than  will  “pre- 
paredness”. 

Civilization  must  build  its  own  de- 
fense out  of  human  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, properly  organized  and  applied. 

To  every  reasonable  and  intelligent 
man  and  woman  in  America  goes  the 
responsibility  of  doing  his  or  her 
share  to  avert  the  coming  war. 

World  Peaceways  offers  a practical 
plan  of  how  you  can  help.  Write  for 
it.  There  is  no  obligation  involved  in 
your  inquiry,  except  the  obligation  to 
your  conscience  and  to  your  convic- 
tion that  there  must  be  no  more  wars. 
World  Peaceways,  Inc.,  103  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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From  Czechoslavakia  . . . 

from  page  twenty-three 

vakia.  “We  didn’t  attempt  to  make 
Czechs  of  the  3,500,000  Germans,  nor 
Slovaks  of  the  700,000  Hungarians. 
They  were  all  allowed  to  speak  their 
own  language,  read  their  own  news- 
papers, attend  their  own  schools  and 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  all  of  us.” 
Otakar  told  of  the  anti-French  at- 
titude which  swept  his  country  after 
the  governments  of  both  France  and 
England  advised  the  Czechs  to  cede 
certain  German  districts  to  Germany. 
He  explained,  however,  that  his  gov- 
ernment, realizing  that  without  the 
help  of  France  (which  according  to 
the  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  was  a 
condition  for  the  automatical  Rus- 
sian aid)  the  Czech  army  could  not 
resist  the  German  and  probably  Pol- 
ish and  Hungarian  military  inter- 


“Mamma,  did  the  stork  bring  me?” 
“No  dear,  a lark.” 


vention.  Therefore,  they  accepted  the 
French-English  advices. 

The  visiting  Czech  witnessed  many 
demonstrations  against  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision.  Many  were  shouting 
for  a new  cabinet  or  for  a temporary 
military  dictatorship,  believing  that 
their  well-equipped  and  well-trained 
army  could  hold  its  own  despite 
threatened  aggression  by  superior 
numbers.  General  Syrovy  replaced 
the  premier.  Dr.  Hodra.  People  ex- 
pected that  this  hero  of  the  Legion- 


naire’s battles  with  Austrian  troops  in 
the  World  War  would  oppose  him- 
self to  French  and  English  pressure. 
He  did  not. 

This  policy  averted  immediate  war. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  the  countries 
concerned  began  to  mobilize.  France, 
England,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bel- 
gium whipped  their  fighting  mach- 
ines into  readiness.  Germany  did  not 
mobilize  officially,  but  displayed  a 
great  army  which  maneuvered  along 
Czech  borders.  As  one  class  of  re- 
serves after  another  was  called  to  the 
colors  in  his  country,  Otakar  waited 
for  the  order  from  the  government  to 
join  his  regiment,  an  act  which  would 
disrupt  his  carefully  laid  plans  to 
continue  his  education  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  Lehigh  scholarship. 
Munich  brought  a definite  solution  to 
the  crisis,  and  as  the  tension  eased 
his  hopes  grew.  Finally  circumstances 
allowed  his  leaving  the  country  and 
making  the  journey  to  America. 

Otakar  Ondra’s  presence  at  Lehigh 
brings  with  candid  clearness  to  the 
minds  of  our  student  body,  the  grow- 
ing disease  of  a Europe  being  ridden 
by  totalitarianism.  The  best  Otakar 
can  do  for  Lehigh,  is  make  its  stu- 
dents realize  what  democracy  means. 
• 
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RESTAURANT 

Food  to  Please  the  Palate 
Prices  Easy  on  the  Purse 

SUPERB  FOOD 
DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

4 East  Fourth  Street 
Phone  9223 


Announcing  Our 

Dining  Room  and  Grill 
HOME  COOKING 

Priced  to  Fit  the  Student  Allowance 

American  Hotel 

Broad  and  New  Streets 
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LET  ALEX  COOK  FOR  YOU 

Lehigh  Liiiieh 

New  Street 

(Half  Block  from  Packard  Lab) 


Orchids  aiitl  Gardenias 
“F/oirers  of  Distinction’^ 

Broad  Street  Floral 
(Company 

45  West  Broad  Street 

Phone  4327-J 

Our  Corsages  will  please  her  — they  are 
“Different” 


Phones:  1047  - 2923 
In  Bethlehem  It’s 

TRIMBLE 

for 

Fruit  and  Produce 
Fish  and  Oysters 

115-119  West  Third  Street 

We  Cater  to  Fraternities 


BETHLEHEM 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

OFFERS  ITS  BANKING 
FACILITIES  TO  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 

Third  and  Adams 

Member  of 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Member  of 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


Disc  Data  . . . 

tnmi  pa;»e  five 

Winnetka  (Haggart  and  Bauduc). 

Classical  Recordings 

Symphonia  Domestica  (Opus  53) 
Victor  Album  M-520,  by  Richard 
Strauss  played  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Eugene  Ormandy.  Strauss’s  work  rep- 
resents the  height  of  simplicity.  Its 
subject  is  the  papa,  momma,  and 
baby  of  a normal  family.  The  sym- 
phony, starting  in  the  introduction,  is 
concerned  with  three  main  themes — 
one  each  for  the  husband,  the  wife, 
and  the  child.  The  husband  theme, 
which  is  first,  is  divided  into  “easy- 
going,” “dreamy,”  and  “fiery”  and 
collectively  offer  a characterization 
of  the  father.  The  wife  theme  is  sec- 
ond and  is  divided  into  “very  lively” 
and  “with  feeling.”  The  baby  theme 
is  “very  tender.”  And  so  the  story 
runs  on  and  depicts  the  ordinary 
events  in  the  life  of  a family. 

The  work,  itself,  brought  much 
mixed  criticism.  Strauss  was  pro- 
nounced insane  and  a genius  at  the 
same  time.  The  real  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  subject  as  it  brought 
it  within  the  scope  of  intelligence  of 
the  average  man.  People  who  were 
puzzled  no  end  by  Zarathustra  and  its 
“Uebermenschen”  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  queer  fauna,  could  recognize  it 
at  once  when  the  baby  was  squeal- 
ing in  its  bath  or  the  lullaby  was  be- 
ing sung  over  it;  and  they  got  a feel- 
ing that  terrible  musician  seemed  to 
be  even  such  a one  as  themselves. 

• 


NORTHAMPTON 
COAT  AND  APRON  SUPPLY 

Telephone  6573 

PENN 

COAT  AND  APRON 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Telephone  7319 


Olam 

Custom  Clothes 

518  Main  Street 

WHATEVER  YOUR  NEEDS 
FOR  MOTORING 
WE  HAVE  THEM 

JAKE  SCHMERIN 

Broadway  and  Brodbead 


• 

Fritz 

M e r c u r 

‘Tnsuraiice” 


For  Service  and 
Fresh  Meats 

WE  CAN’T  BE  BEAT 

M ^ M Meat  Market 

Fourth  St;  and  Brodbead  Ave. 
Pbone  4640 

912  Delaware  Ave. 

Pbone  1137 

Supplies,  Hotels,  Lunch 
Rooms  a n d Restaurants 


PARTIES 

BANQUETS 

F.UNCHEONS 

OVR  SPECIALTY 

Tlie  Old 

SUN  INN 

MacArtbur  Daucby,  Prop. 

Phone  1930 


Keep  that  resolution  to  do  your  work  from  tlay 
to  dav  during  the  second  semester 

Get  off  to  a good  fresh  start  ivith  the 
right  material  from  the  Supply  Bureau. 

IF  YOUR  NOTEBOOK  IS  “SHOT,”  IT  LL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET  A NEW  ONE 
COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FILLERS  AND  INDEXES  

If  you  are  handicapped  by  a dull  or  glaring  light,  why  not  invest  in  an  I.  E.  S.  lamp — 

$1.95,  $2.75,  $3.75,  $5.00 

Also  Polaroid  glareproof  lamps 

Keep  your  papers,  reports  and  notes  u here  you  can  find  ’em  in  a 

RECORD  CHEST  . . . 90c,  $1.65,  $2.25 

THE  SUPPLY  BUREAU 


For  That  Immaculate  Contrast 

against 

your 

‘^blacker  than  black’’'’ 
evening  clothes 
ivear 

“whiter  than  ii7iifc” 
dress  shirts 
• laundered  by  . . . 

THE 

ELECTRIC 

LAUNDRY 

Phone  36 

• Dress  shirts  received  before 
9 a.  m.  Friday  . . . returned 
same  day 


FOR  MORE  PLEASURE 
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